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FANATICISM. 


How shall we define a fanatic ? The lexicographers tell us, it is 
“a man mad with wild notions.” The definition is loose, but it 
may serve our purpose at least for remark. It conveys probably 
the common understanding of the term, as well as any form of 
words would. Let us apply it. 

One class to which it belongs may consist of those whose opin- 
ions are so hastily formed, or unreasonably held, that they easily 
break forth into bold assertions and violent action. And this is a 
large class. Paul was such a fanatic before his conversion, and 
was accused of being also a fanatic after his conversion. He says 
himself that he was *“ mad” in persecuting the Christians, and 
Festus said he was * mad ” in defending Christianity. What was 
the difference ? In the first case he acted without knowledge of 
the facts, and without moderation—from mere prejudice and pas- 
sion. In the other case he acted with full knowledge, not hastily, 
but upon clear conviction and principle, giving three years to the 
study of the new religion. He acted with unyielding firmness and 
ardor, but with entire self-possession and respect for others. 
There may nave been as much conscientiousness first as last ; 
from his own account there must have been. But conscience had 
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not been enlightened, and all passion subjected to a religion of 


calm truth and wide charity. 

From his day to ours all zealous partisans, especially leaders of 
reform, have been called by the multitude fanatics. The first 
Christians were called fanatics; they threw away their property 
and lives for a mere faith. Their persecutors assuredly were 
fanatics ; they listened to no reason and regarded no principle of 
humanity. The disciples of * Mother Church,” all Catholics, are 
fanatics ; their ceremonies and Confessions, their superstition, 
Crusades, convents and Inquisition, are the very monuments of wild 
notions and mad zeal. And their opposers, the daring and ruthless 
Reformers, were not they fanatics? So of all the sections of the 
Protestant Church. Every one has to bear the opprobrium of fanat- 
icism ; and every one has fixed it upon some, if not many, others. 
The Puritans, the Calvinists, the Quakers, the Baptists, the Meth- 
odists, all have incurred the charge at some period of their history. 
If any Church has wholly escaped the imputation, it may be our 
own. We are not aware that Unitarians, as such, have ever been 
called fanatics. And the fact, important or unimportant, may help 
us to arrive at the usual acceptation of the term. For we know of 
nothing that should exempt this class of Christians from the univer- 
sal charge, except that they never insist upon their opinions as the 
only opinions that can save the world, they never attempt to force 
their way, nor condemn those who differ from them. It cannot be 
said that they have not peculiar opinions, nor that they do not hold 
them firmly, nor that they do not carry them to some extremes. 
It cannot be said, at the present time certainly, that they do not 
labor to extend their faith, by associations, tracts, missions, and 
various publications and agencies. ‘The great difference seems to 
be, that they do not make this faith indispensable, do not by word 
or deed become violent in its promotion, nor give themselves in 
any way to the persecution or condemnation of other modes of 
faith, or any class of believers, nor yet of unbelievers. 

The common view of fanaticism then appears to involve and 
mainly rest upon the idea of some kind of vehement action, some 
agitation, opposition, persecution, or interference with others’ opin- 
ions and rights. It is not what a man believes; he may believe 
what he pleases, if he will say nothing about it. He is not called 
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a fanatic, unless he so express or urge his belief, as to infringe 
upon the right of opinion in others, or disturb the peace of the 
community. All who are factious and noisy, all who set them- 
selves up against others professedly or apparently, are marked as 
fanatics. Not that they are the only fanatics. For by an easy 
extension of this definition, aud a natural application of sucha 
principle, they also receive the opprobrious name, who advocate 
any Opinions in such a way as to interrupt the settled feelings, 
change the common relations, or threaten the present interests of 
any large portion of society. 

Now in this, any one sees, there is a mixture of truth and error. 
There is some justice in such a rule theoretically, and great 
danger of injustice practically. It may be just to call him “ mad,” 
who makes his own notions the infallible test of another man’s san- 
ity. It may be just to mark as fanatics, those who are intolerant 
in opinion, hasty and clamorous in judgment, or turbulent in meas- 
ures ; those also who deny to others the freedom which they claim, 
the liberty of acting or not acting as they please ; those whe urge 
their doctrines, and push their schemes, regardless of all relations, 
reckless of all consequences, not even taking relations and conse- 
quences into account in determining upon right or duty. But 
here is the danger of injustice, on the other part. We may ascribe 
to such actors, or to any public actors, motives which do not exist 
or influence at all their principles of action. We may call them 
regardless of relations and reckless of consequences, because we 
are standing in relations which their opinions oppose, and may 
fear the consequences of their success in injured property or 
injured pride. All men, as all men know, may be so warped by 
prejudice or interest, as to judge partially and unjustly, however 
unintentionally, of those actors and thinkers, who, if right, will 
prove them wrong. ‘Thus it has always happened, and always 
will happen, that innovation, all reform, is branded by some as 
fanaticism, because all reform interferes with some settled feelings, 
relations, and interests. 

This, therefore, is not a safe rule. Wherever it is adopted as a 
rule, and followed uniformly or obstinately, it has caused more 
evil than it has cured. Its tendency is to curb inquiry, encroach 
upon liberty, and bar all improvement. It leaves every thing to 
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every man’s blindest passion, his interest, governed, and often 
maddened by that low yet strong principle, prejudice. In its 
worst form, it has been itself one of the most violent persecutors 
and oppressors of the human race. Not religion alone, but every 
subject, not the church only, but all departments of human enter- 
prise and social or moral progress, have suffered from it. Few 
names are there among the lights and benefactors of the world, 
that have not been obscured, if not distorted, for a time by this 
noxious vapor, generated by men’s prejudices and selfishness. 
Were it not so trite a story as to be to many offensive, it would be 
easy to give a long list of the great and good of every age and 
every province, who have been called innovators, agitators, fana- 
tics, heretics, madmen ; and so called, not from even a pretended 
knowledge or calm investigation of their modes of opinion or 
action, but because these modes interfered with established sys- 
tems, and if allowed to be true and to prevail, would impair 
extended claims and numerous interests. 

It is obvious indeed from the history of the world, and from 
every one’s knowledge of human nature, that the vague charge of 
fanaticism is childish, and its ordinary use wholly indefinite. The 
name of fanatic may be, as it has been, the highest credit instead 
of disgrace. The fact of interference or partial injury, the fact 
even of commotion and revolution, is not to define to us fanati- 
cism. This may be only the conflict of truth with error, the inter- 
ference of justice with injustice, the revolution of opinion on the 
high paths of improvement, the progress of light dispersing 
darkness. 

Again, we may ask, will it define fanaticism to say it is vision- 
ary, wild in its opinions and impracticable in its schemes? It will 
in part. That which is clearly visionary, that which is hastily put 
forth and recklessly pursued, yet wholly fanciful, is clearly fanat- 
ical. ‘That which is wild and impracticable is not to be shielded 
from reproach on account of its honesty. A madman may be 
honest, the worst fanatic may be perfectly sincere. They may 
propose to themselves great objects also, and dream of the noblest 
and largest results. But if it be attended with a spirit of defiance, 
and an utter disregard of facts, known laws, and all probabilities, 
neither its honesty nor its goodness should screen it from reproof. 
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At the same time it is to be remembered and fairly taken into the 
account, that to one order of minds most things seem improbable 
that are new and untried, and that some of the most wise, benevo- 
lent and successful enterprises have been called wild and, deemed 
impracticable at first, and by many to the last. This is a truth 
and caution, which every day brings to us. Yet men pronounce 
as unhesitatingly and condemn as indiscriminately, as if this 
repeated experience read to them no lessons, and this merited 
rebuke taught them no modesty or charity. 

May not a just idea, I will not call it a definition of fanaticism, 
be drawn from this last consideration? It is the want of charity, 
want of modesty and of all moderation. It is bigotry, dogmatism, 
carried out in action. It is not merely extravagance of opinion, or 
eccentricity, but extravagant confidence in one’s own opinion, and 
a wild conceit that we can bring others and all to this opinion, 
with a corresponding wildness and pertinacity of measures and 
exertions. The fanatic is one who forgets, if he ever knew, his 
own fallibility, and loses sight of his ignorance, and will not take 
counsel of experience, and disdains to be cautious, and is more 
ambitious to be thought bold than to prove useful, and is seldom 
easy unless acting or agitating upon some new and large and 
astounding project. In a word, Fanaticism is the opposite of Mod- 
eration, in opinion, speech and action, in the conceit of ourselves, 
and the treatment of others. 

Moderation—it is one of the most unpopular, as it is one of the 
most uncommon of virtues. It would seem to be rare just in pro- 
portion to the demand for it and the need of it. It never was 
more wanted than now, and there never perhaps was less of it. 
Men not only find it difficult to be moderate when others are so 
far from it, they appear to think it allowable to be violent against 
violence, and fanatical in opposition to fanaticism, or on the other 
hand fanatical in opposition to coldness. They will not suffer 
others to be either dead or moderately alive, nor again will they 
suffer them to be very vehement. They will prevent it at all 
hazards, by whatever means may be necessary. They imagine 
themselves moderate, and show their moderation by vehemently 
forbidding others to go to any extreme, charging them, if they are 
cold, with having no interest, if they are warm, with having no 
principle. 
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This is a species of fanaticism, and the more worthy of notice, 
because the most plausible and self-deceiving. It involves some 
of the great inconsistencies and lamentable evils of the present 
day. There are certain standards set up by different sections of 
the community and country, according to which every man is to 
be judged, and pronounced too strict or too loose, hot or cold. 
There are certain divisions of society on its agitating subjects, to 
one of which every man is required to belong, and by the others 
must be condemned. He has hardly a choice. He can exercise 
no independence. He must not expect to retain his individuality 
or liberty. With all our boast of freedom, and possibly too much 
of it in some respects, there is a great slavishness of opinion 
among those who uphold and those who oppose all slavery. There 
is probably as much of attempted restriction and petty tyranny and 
unconscious fanaticism in both the Southern and Northern portions 
of our country, as in almost any civilized qgnd Christian land. But 
for this the check or the remedy is not to be found in any kind of 
force, but rather in the union of principle with ardor, courage with 
gentleness, and liberty with love. ‘ The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without partiality and without 
hypocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is soon in peace of 
them that make peace.” E. B. Hi. 





THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE FUTURE. 


THERE are few agents who more effectually connect the past 
with the present, than death. It opens the flood-gates of memory, 
and events come rushing in. When the youth is suddenly taken, 
around whom the morning of life has spread its halo, the short 
past rises before us; we turn to infancy, to childhood, and to the 
rich promise of opening years. We recall the first dawn of intel- 
lect, the first step, the first efforts at language; the beautiful 
thoughts of childhood, so natural and so striking, that shed cheer- 
fulness and light on our way-worn path ; we hear the echo of the 
clear ringing laugh—the joyous shout, and catch the soft low notes 
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of confiding love. Then comes the adventurous daring of the boy, 
and the mother trembles as she sees the elements become the 
playthings of his enterprise. How fearlessly he plunges into the 
water, fathoms deep, or guides his boat over its swelling waves. 
How little he thinks that the various instruments of his recreation 
and enjoyment are fraught with danger and death. Happy igno- 
rance! Life is to the young, sunshine and flowers; and when 
called hence, they leave soothing and precious memories of the 
past to cling around the present. The present, the overwhelming 
present, how momentary! The breath stops, and it is gone! 
Yet the past still remains. 

To some a longer period is given. Boyhood ripens into man- 
hood. He who loved to lay his head in his mother’s lap, has 
entered the arena of life. New ties and new duties are gathering 
round him. Human virtue is no longer a theory ; he must strug- 
gle for it by sacrifices. He must give the protection he once re- 
ceived. His labor has begun, and he must toil while the day lasts. 
Then comes the contest; he puts on his whole armor and strains 
every nerve. How encouraging the progress !_ He is toiling in 
the vineyard of his Father, and already the harvest is ripening 
around. But alas! the heat of the day comes on, he faints be- 
neath his arduous labors and lies prostrate on the bed of sickness. 
Again and again he rises from it; the spirit, the undying spirit, 
triumphs over the feeble frame. It is renewed, it mounts upward 
like the eagle. Words as of inspiration flow from his lips, and 
amid the signs of mortal decay we feel that * all is well.” At 
length he is prostrated to rise no more. Now begin the noblest 
lessons of his life; now he speaks as with the tongue of angels. 
Ile bequeaths a parting legacy—‘* Consolation” for mourners. 
He teaches by example thai sickness is not hard to bear—that it is 
not a period of inaction—that much may be accomplished while 
waiting the final summons. Beautiful symbols of his faith, the 
workmanship of his hands, become the emblems of his earthly 
friendships and immortal hopes. On many of his young friends 
these affecting relics are bestowed, and some of them may say with 


the poet, 


‘*To take the cross, and follow thee 
Where faith and duty lead, shall be 
My portion and my praise.”’ 
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This is awhile the present, but there are recollections that con- 
nect his slow decline with the past. Thus faded into life the well 
remembered Thacher; thus he lingered and suffered, patiently 


yaiting his Father’s will. The past connected with the present is 


the teaching of Providence. The good are not to vanish from the 
earth; their words, their example, their writings remain. The 
present! what is it but a canvass on which the images of the past 
are traced, on which we portray the living and breathing por- 


traits of our friends ? 


After the past and present comes the future, and who shall talk 
to us of the future so eloquently as those who have lived to us in 
the past—such men as Thacher, Buckminster, Channing, and 
Greenwood. While on earth, they taught us that God and religion 
are one, that the mind of man in its wonderful faculties and spirit- 
ual capacities proves how great must be the Author of such exqui- 
site workmanship. They made God the witness of himself, and 


led us to the contemplation of the proportion, harmony and beauty 
of creation. ‘They felt that knowledge of him was best imparted 


by the simple and direct instruction derived from his attributes and 
from his revelation through Jesus Christ. Like St. Paul, they laid 
no stress upon the doctrines or traditions of men. Theirs was a 
preaching well calculated to make us strive after perfection, for 
they believed in the regenerating power of human effort, and that 


the grace of God would turn effort into virtuous success. They 
believed that with a perfect rule, an unerring instructor, an exam- 
ple partaking of the divine life, erring beings endowed with reason 
and understanding might attain the excellence enjoined by the 
Saviour. 

The lips are closed from which such simple and affectionate 
precepts flowed. The pastand the present have vanished for them, 
and they have entered on the future. Will it not encourage and 
strengthen us, that minds so richly endowed, and so faithfully and 
conscientiously devoted to the study of the Scriptures, of the attri- 
butes of God and the harmonies of creation, have traced the clear- 
est connection between the past, the present, and the future. Be 
it so! Let us ennoble the present by memories of the past, and 
still continue ** our conversations with the excellent in heaven,” 
even in the bosom of futurity. H. F. L. 
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SONG OF THE POOR GARDENER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GLEIM. 


Am I, poor gardener, happy? Yes; 
I am, and have a right to be! 
Much toil and trouble, I confess, 
ui Has God, my God allotted me ; 
But pleasures, also, not a few,— 
For which what thanks to Him belong !— 
And heart and voice to sing them, too, 
As sings the lark his morning song. 


As bright and early as the sun, 
Up trom my bed of straw I spring, 
And hours and minutes, as they run, 
Bring joy and gladness on their wing. 
At early morn his friendly ray . 
Paints me the top of every tree, 
And when he sinks at close of day, 
Stull through the twigs he blinks at me. 





The birds that sing to welcome spring, 
Each morning sing to welcome me! 
For I have never stained a wing, 
Nor robbed a nest in bush or tree. 
This makes each creature kind to me 
> That hovers o’er me in the air, 
And worm and insect fearlessly 
With me the common bounty share. 


When we have sung our matin song, 

Brisk to our daily work we run ; 
And then we sing and spring along 

Back to our meal when work is done. 
My table on the turf is spread, 

Sweet krout and cooling mush are there ; 
More sweet to me my daily bread 
| i Than to a king his costliest fare. 
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I snatch a hasty meal, then go 
Fresh to my daily work again ; 
And hours of toil like minutes flow, 
Sweet birds! beneath your merry strain. 
Full oft I pause to hear and see 
Great Nature’s life-tides ripple round ; 
Here little gnat-choirs hum their glee, 
There roam the bees o’er flowery ground. 


The God who made and doth sustain 
ach little life, however brief, 
Makes nothing empty or in vain: 
No, not the tiniest, trembling leaf. 
There’s not a blade of grass that grows, 
My browsing lambkin leaves behind ; 
In vain no smallest flower-cup blows; 
In every thing a use I find. 


Here, for example, God has made 
My digging serve his purpose, too ; 
For you, ye ravens! works my spade, 
And, little singing birds ! for you. 
For you fat worms I bring to sight, 
And dig up chafers from the sand ; 
Then on my spade you come and ‘light, 
And sing and pick from out my hand. 


The small ground-sparrow hopping round 
Looks up to me with wistful eyes, 
Till some poor little worm is found, 
Then hastens homeward with her prize. 
Like her, I hie me home to rest, 
Sweet slumber crowns my evening song, 
At morn I wake with buoyant breast, 
And feel both soul and body strong. 


And all these pleasures with my queen 
I share, my faithful gard’neress, 
A king would envy me, I ween, 
All that I am, could he but guess! 
I am contented with my lot, 
My bread is sweet, my krout is nice, 
I reign a monarch in my cot— 
My garden is a paradise. 
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DAVID’S ELEGY OVER SAUL AND JONATHAN. 





2 saMUEL, i. 17—27. 


A gentleman asked me a few weeks ago to give him a transla- 
tion of David’s elegy over Saul and Jonathan. Perhaps you would 
like it for your poetical page ; though the alterations from the 

} Common Version are not numerous nor important. G. R. N. 


And David sang this elegy over Saul and Jonathan, and com- 
manded that the sons of Judah should be taught the song of the 
bow.* 

Thy gazelle, O Israel, is slain on thy high places! 

Alas! fallen are the mighty! 

Tell it not in Gath ; 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon' 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph! 





Ye mountains of Gilboa! on you be no dew, 
Nor rain, nor fields fruitful in oblations! 
For there was cast away the shield of the mighty, 
The shield of Saul, as if not anointed with oii.t 


‘a From the blood of the slain, 

From the flesh of heroes, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in death were they not divided. 

They were swifter than eagles; 

They were stronger than lions, 


* The elegy is so called, probably, from verse 22, in which “ the bow”’ 
of Jonathan is mentioned 


+ A comparison common in the Hebrew and Arabic poets, to denote 
swiftness and beauty. 


t That is,—as if a common man—as if he were not a king. 














CHRIST OUR WISDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Ye daughters of Jerusalem! weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in beautiful crimson, 
Who put ornaments of gold on your apparel! 
Alas! fallen are the mighty in the midst of the battle ; 
Jonathan is slain on thy * high places! 


I am in distress for thee, my brother Jonathan! 
Very pleasant hast thou been to me ; 
Thy love for me was wonderful, passing the love of woman. 
Alas! fallen are the mighty, 
And the weapons of war perished ! 





CHRIST OUR WISDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


A SERMON, BY REV. NATHANIEL 8S. FOLSOM. 


— 


Coristuians i. 30. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 


tion. 


Tue Gospel, when first proclaimed, was generally unacceptable 
both to Jew and Gentile. It was opposed, because its benevolence 
and spirituality were a rebuke on the selfishness and worldliness of 
men. It was ridiculed for the ignominy of its Founder and the 
humble pretensions of its first preachers. The Jews asked for a 
sign, yet rejected the signs that were given. The Greeks sought 
after wisdom, and turned away from it because it was not the wis- 
dom of this world. ‘The Gospe! was not only too pure for them, 
it was too simple and plain. But under circumstances thus 
unfavorable did the Gospel make great progress, and the Church of 
the crucified Jesus of Nazareth was planted amidst the synagogues 
of the Jews and the classic temples of the Greeks. 

It was not strange that in a city like Corinth those who were 
baptized into the despised name of Jesus, and were sensitive under 
the odium of the Cross, should readily put themselves on the side 


Compare line fire* 





* «O Israel” being understood. 
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of an eloquent Apollos when he came among them as a preacher, 
and thus prepare the way for divisions in the Church ; “ every one 
saying, | am of Paul, and | of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.” But it ought to be accounted strange that they should 
permit odium, or anything else, to wean their regards from Paul, 
who, with whatever personal disadvantages, had laid the foundations 
in truths glorious and 


? 


of their church, “ as a wise master-builder,’ 
imperishable. 

It was not however by despised, unphilosophic, ignorant men 
that they were called; not by any human calling whatsoever, but 
by a Divine. God had called them with a high and noble calling. 
His voice might be heard more distinctly from the very feebleness 
of man’s; his arm was the more signally revealed from the weak- 
ness of the human hands employed in building the Church. And 
it was for the very purpose, that no flesh should glory in his presence, 
but that he who gloried should glory in the Lord. ‘ Of him,” 
saith the Apostle in our text, ‘of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.”’ With such benefits, and conferred from 
such a source, the Christians of Corinth had but little cause to glory 
in men, or to be affected by the ridicule of such as saw in the 
Gospel only puerile simplicity, and in its ministers and disciples 
only credulity and ignorance. 

1. Christ is of God made unto us wisdom. And chiefly, by im- 
parting to us such knowledge of God as leads to the filial fear and 
love of him, and to the pursuit of holiness. It is his own affirmation, 
‘** No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” In the 
character, in the teachings, and in the works of the Son was the 
Father beheld, so that Jesus could most truly and emphatically say, 
** He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” He therefore who 
believed in Jesus, believed in God whom Jesus perfectly made 
known. He who would look into the face of Jesus, might see the 
manifestations of the indwelling Father. He who sat at his feet 
and learned of him, learned the true doctrine of God. In Jesus, 
in his revelations, in the power and peace conferred on him, in his 
love and truth, we have the only perfect conception of the invisible 
God. Prophets and holy men had indeed in former times spoken 
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Ye daughters of Jerusalem! weep over Saul, 
Who clothed you in beautiful crimson, 
Who put ornaments of gold on your apparel! 
Alas! fallen are the mighty in the midst of the battle ; 
Jonathan is slain on thy * high places! 


I am in distress for thee, my brother Jonathan! 
Very pleasant hast thou been to me; 
Thy love for me was wonderful, passing the love of woman. 
Alas! fallen are the mighty, 
And the weapons of war perished ! 





CHRIST OUR WISDOM AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. NATHANIEL 8S. FOLSOM. 


1 Cortnratans i. 30. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemp- 


tion. 


Tue Gospel, when first proclaimed, was generally unacceptable 
both to Jew and Gentile. It was opposed, because its benevolence 
and spirituality were a rebuke on the selfishness and worldliness of 
men. It was ridiculed for the ignominy of its Founder and the 
humble pretensions of its first preachers. ‘The Jews asked for a 
sign, yet rejected the signs that were given. The Greeks sought 
after wisdom, and turned away from it because it was not the wis- 
dom of this world. ‘The Gospel was not only too pure for them, 
it was too simple and plain. But under circumstances thus 
unfavorable did the Gospel make great progress, and the Church of 
the crucified Jesus of Nazareth was planted amidst the synagogues 
of the Jews and the classic temples of the Greeks. 

It was not strange that in a city like Corinth those who were 
baptized into the despised name of Jesus, and were sensitive under 
the odium of the Cross, should readily put themselves on the side 


* «O Israel"’ being understood. Compare line fire* 
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of an eloquent Apollos when he came among them as a preacher, 
and thus prepare the way for divisions in the Church ; ‘every one 
saying, | am of Paul, and | of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.” But it ought to be accounted strange that they should 
permit odium, or anything else, to wean their regards from Paul, 
who, with whatever personal disadvantages, had laid the foundations 


’ in truths glorious and 


of their church, ** as a wise master-builder,’ 
imperishable. 

It was not however by despised, unphilosophic, ignorant men 
that they were called; not by any human calling whatsoever, but 
by a Divine. God had called them with a high and noble calling. 
His voice might be heard more distinctly from the very feebleness 
of man’s; his arm was the more signally revealed from the weak- 
ness of the human hands employed in building the Church. And 
it was for the very purpose, that no flesh should glory in his presence, 
but that he who gloried should glory in the Lord. ‘ Of him,” 
saith the Apostle in our text, ‘of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who 
of God is made urto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption.” With such benefits, and conferred from 
such a source, the Christians of Corinth had but little cause to glory 
in men, or to be affected by the ridicule of such as saw in the 
Gospel only puerile simplicity, and in its ministers and disciples 
only credulity and ignorance. 

1. Christ is of God made unto us wisdom. And chiefly, by im- 
parting to us such knowledge of God as leads to the filial fear and 
love of him, and to the pursuit of holiness. It is his own affirmation, 
** No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” In the 
character, in the teachings, and in the works of the Son was the 
Father beheld, so that Jesus could most truly and emphatically say, 
* He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” He therefore who 
believed in Jesus, believed in God whom Jesus perfectly made 
known. He who would look into the face of Jesus, might see the 
manifestations of the indwelling Father. He who sat at his feet 
and learned of him, learned the true doctrine of God. In Jesus, 
in his revelations, in the power and peace conferred on him, in his 
love and truth, we have the only perfect conception of the invisible 
God. Prophets and holy men had indeed in former times spoken 
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of the trueGod. Wise men among the Heathens had taught much 
truth pertaining to the Infinite One. His eternal power and God- 
head were written in the things that were made, and especially in 
the human soul. But not until Jesus appeared, in the fulness of 
time, had there been presented to the view of man “ the brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and an express image of his person.” It 
pleased the Father that in Christ all fulness should dwell, even the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. No ray of all God’s attributes but 
shines out more brightly through Jesus. He who is in Christ Jesus 
is filled with this same fulness, is wise with his wisdom. He is in 
him that is true,—even the true God,—by being in his Son Jesus 
Christ. And in this union with Christ he has those conceptions of 
the Father as the only true God, which are alone worthy to be 
dignified with the name of the knowledge of God. He has that 
vigorous and holy activity of soul, which is alone worthy to be 
called the eternal life. 

Wisdom is not mere knowledge. It is the right use of knowledge. 
It is the practical knowledge of God. “ The fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is understanding.” It is 
in the influence of the knowledge which our Lord Jesus Christ gives 
of the Father, to lead us to do and suffer his holy will, that he is our 
wisdom. It is “ according as his divine power hath given unto us 
all things that pertain to life and godliness, through the knowledge 
of him that hath called us to glory and virtue.” Christ reveals and 
imparts wisdom pre-eminently, above all the means and influences 
ever before granted from on high. And though there were in 
ancient times many who feared God, and were therefore truly wise, 
Christ has been constituted the means, both more abundantly and 
more effectually, of conferring this divine gift on man. 

it was the boast of “* philosophy,” of the wisdom of this world, 
that it was “the guide of life.” It is to be frankly allowed, that 
many of the precepts of philosophy harmonize with the wisdom of 
God which is revealed in the Scriptures, and teach much of human 
duty. But many of its precepts are also erroneous, and in what 
of good it does contain, it lacks authority, it lacks strong motive, 


it lacks enforcement by example. The philosophers pointed out, 
like guide-boards, the way, but walked not therein. Even the truth 
they did possess was limited to themselves, it did not spread among 
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the multitude. On those subjects most deeply interesting to man, 
on the questions of immortality and bliss beyond the grave, it spoke 
ambiguously or in despair. It was doubtful in cases where man 
most needed assurance, it did not lift up the thick veil which hung 
around this world. On repentance, on pardon of sin, on purity of 
heart, on humility, on peace and goodwill to men, it knew nothing, it 
was as silent as the stocks and stones which the multitude worshiped. 

The condition of a man with sucha guide | will illustrate by 
some incidents that befell John Wesley during a brief missionary 
residence in this country. He was on his way, in company with 
three others, from Savannah to Port Royal, and thence to Charles- 
ton, where he was to embark for England on his return home. 
** After walking two or three hours,” he narrates,* ‘ we met with 
an old man, who led us into a small path, near which was a line of 
blazed trees, (that is, marked by cutting off part of the bark,) by 
following which he said we might easily come to Port Royal in five 
or six hours. About eleven we came into a large swamp, where 
we wandered about till near two. We then found another blaze, 
and pursued it till it divided into two: one of these we followed 
through an almost impassable thicket, a mile beyond which it 
ended. We made through the thicket again, and traced the other 
blaze till that ended too. It now grew toward sunset; so we sat 
down, faint and weary. We had met with no water all the day. 
Thrusting a stick into the ground, and finding the end of it moist, 
two of our party fell a digging with their hands, and at about 
three feet depth found water. We thanked God, drank, and were 
refreshed. ‘The night was sharp. Having commended ourselves 
to God, we lay down close together, and slept till morning. God 
renewing our strength, we arose neither faint nor weary, and 
resolved to make one trial more. We steered due east ; but finding 
neither path nor blaze, and the woods growing thicker and thicker, 
we judged it would be our best course to return, if we could, by the 
way we came. ‘The day before, in the thickest part of the woods, 
I had broken many young trees, | knew not why, as we walked 
along; these we found a great help in several places, where no 
path was to be seen; and between one and two God brought us 
safe to the old man’s house we left the day before. In the morn- 


* Wesley's Works, Vol. 1. p. 51. 
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ing we set out with one who undertook to be our guide. About 
sunset we asked our guide if he knew where he was; who frankly 
answered, ‘ No.’ ” 

So with the philosophy which professes to be the guide of life. 
Like the old man, she leads us into some small path, and assures 
us that by following it we shall safely reach the end we seek. 
But she omits telling us of the thickets and devious paths we shall 
meet, and happy is he who, from impulses he knows not whence, 
makes such marks by the way that he can retrace his steps out of 
the intricacies and perplexities into which the directions of his 
guide have led him. And when she not merely stands and points 
out the way, but undertakes to accompany us as our guide, she is 
compelled to answer our anxious inquiries, ‘ Where we are,’ espe- 
cially when we enter the dark valley and shadow of death, by a 
frank avowal of, * No, she knows not where we are.’ 

But there is one who is the Way, and the Truth and the Life, 
and he who walketh in that way shall not stumble nor be lost. 
Jesus Christ is that way. He is the light of the world. He ac- 
complishes what philosophy has vainly boasted she can do. His 
Gospel is the guide of life. He is our fore-runner through the 
wilderness. His example goes before, so that we may walk in his 
steps. He opens fountains of living water, and whosoever drink- 
eth thereof shall never thirst. He is the good Shepherd of the 
sheep, safely leading his flock, and carrying the lambs in his 
bosom. And in his own resurrection from the dead, and ascension 
to heaven, he speaks to every believer on the dying bed, “* Whither 
I go ye know, and the way ye know.” 

Jesus Christ conducts us to the Father,—enables us to approach 
the Father in this life, as well as in that which is tocome. He 
opens to the eye things spiritual and divine, revealing a new world in 
the light of Christian duty and hope. He gives peace which the 
world cannot give ; for, by reconciling us to God, he removes from 
our hearts what human wisdom leaves uncured, and fills them with 
love to God and love to man—which is the element of true peace. 
He helps us to enjoy the life that now is, and prepares a place 
for each disciple in his Father’s house above, where in those many 
mansions they shall dwell with him forever in bliss which eye of 


man hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived. If he is 
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truly wise, who selects the right means for the right ends of life, 
means that give him true enjoyment and satisfy the wants of his 
soul, how immeasurably beyond any of the wisdom which the 
philosophers and princes of this world have ever known, is the 
wisdom of those who are made partakers of the knowledge which 
is through Christ Jesus ! 

2. In all those respects in which Christ is our wisdom, he 
is also of God made unto us righteousness and sanctification. 
Through all those influences by which we come truly to know God 
and duty, we become also righteous and holy—we become con- 
formed to the divine law, and possess personal purity of heart— 
come to be right in God’s sight, and to be the partakers of his 
holiness. 

With the first exercise of true faith and repentance there ensues 
this state of righteousness. We become free from the guilt of sin 
along with deliverance from its power. ‘ There is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit.” Christ is our righteousness and sanctification 
by promoting our repentance, and with our repentance the for- 
giveness of our sins. He does this by the truth he has proclaimed, 
and by the Spirit of truth which comes in his name; even as he 
said, ** Sanctify them, Father, through thy truth, thy word is trath.” 
It was the ** word” which his disciples had heard from him, and 
which he said was not his, but the Father’s that sent him. 

There have been various and conflicting statements on the sub- 
ject of righteousness through Christ, but after all they are but 
diverse theories for explaining a doctrine in which all do in fact 
agree, who believe that Christ hath been exalted to bestow repen- 
tance and remission of sins. ‘They all meet in the doctrine, that 
Christ is the means of our becoming righteous by effecting our 
repentance. 

What is repentance? It isnot penitence merely, not sorrow, but 
a change of purpose and life from sin to holiness. It is amend- 
ment of life produced by an inward renewal of mind and affection. 
It is ceasing to do evil and learning to do well. He therefore who 
truly repents is a just man. He is just to the extent to which he 
has repented, and no more than to such extent. 
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We come to the same results by looking at the connexion 
between faith and righteousness. What is faith? Its primary 
meaning is confidence in God. ‘He that cometh to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.” This confidence in God lies at the basis of faith in the 
Son of God ; even as he said, ** He that believeth on me, believeth 
not on me, but on him that sent me.” He who has true faith in 
Christ, is he who receives him. And in what capacity is he to be 
received? It is chiefly that of his being sent by the Father:— 
* That they may believe that thou hast sent me”—** God, having 
raised up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless you in turning every one 
of you away from his iniquities.”” Faith in Jesus as sent of God, is 
the element of submission to his authority and obedience to his 
precepts. And this is obedience to God; for said our Saviour, 
Faith in Christ 


% 


** My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.’ 
is therefore virtually the same with faith in God, obeying him the 
same with obeying God, and this is the true repentance. Even in 
respect to the very first exercise of confidence in God it is the 
principle of obedience, and therefore true righteousness. A man 
is therefore justified by faith on the same principle on which he is 
made just by repentance. It is thus that Christ bestows remission 
of sins, and produces in us the character of justified, righteous 
persons. 

It is often urged that God cannot forgive sin on repentance 
alone, but that there must be a satisfaction te the violated law; 
that if the sinner does not give it, (and he cannot except by suffer- 
ing forever the penalty of death,) another must; and that even 
though the transgressor repent, he must suffer everlasting punish- 
ment unless a substitute be found, who shall uphold the honor of 
the law by suffering at least what shall be regarded as an equiva- 
lent to the penalty of the law—and such a substitute is Christ. 
But behold a just man—can you conceive of such a man as not 
forgiven ? Can you conceive of a person whose mind has become 
conformed to God’s holy law, as sutlering death eternal under the 
government of a holy God? Can such a person be otherwise than 
in a state of blessedness, anywhere in the universe of God? Im- 


possible. And the thought is in utter contradiction of the Bible. 


The law of God does itself contain the provision for the forgiveness 
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of the repenting sinner. While it declares, “* The soul that sinneth 
it shall die,” it also declares, “* When I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die; if he turn from his sin, and do that which is law- 
ful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die.” Now Jesus 
is constituted a Saviour to effect this very turning from sin. He 
makes us just on the principles of the law itself. He prepares 
men for the society of heaven by making them righteous. And 
he makes them righteous by those moral means which are adapted 
to the nature of moral beings. 

It is thought that a vicarious atonement is taught very plainly in 
those passages of Scripture, which speak of our being justified by 
the blood of Christ. But certainly the blood of Christ is represent- 
ed as being as much concerned in our sanctification, as in our forgive- 
ness ; for ‘“* we are sanctified through the offering up of the body of 
Jesus Christ once for all,” and * the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin.” Now in our sanctification Christ’s death is not 
vicarious, unless we adopt the dogma of imputed righteousness, 
and assert that Christ was holy in our stead—a dogma which logi- 
cally releases us from personal holiness, as a vicarious atonement 
releases from the penalty of sin by the merits of another. The 
very same sacred writer who ascribes our moral cleansing to the 
blood of Christ also says in immediate connexion, “ If we confess 
our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and tocleanse 


us from all unrighteousness.” 


God performs the work of our mor- 
al cleansing by the blood of Christ pre-eminently as a moral means. 
He both brings to repentance and takes away the dominion of sin 
by the moral power of the Cross, which is ‘* God’s power unto sal- 
vation.” He does this not out of consideration of any thing done 
by another. He forgives and saves not for the sake of another, 
even though that other be his only and well-beloved son ; for he 
declares in the most solemn manner conceivable, “I, even [, am 
he that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own sake.” 

The death of Christ is not the sole means, but the chief. Itis a 
chief and glorious part of truth, but not the whole. His Cross has 
this highest moral power, because suffering for our sakes is the 
highest manifestation of love. ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” While there 


beams forth from the Cross radiantly divine love, Christ is also our 
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righteousness and sanctification by all his teachings, and especially 
by his example. 

3. Thus by being our wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, he becomes also our redemption. In and by these he 
redeems us from ignorance of God, redeems us from our sins, ful- 
fils his own emphatic and glorious words, * Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In that sore perplexity 
which the penitent feels, when he finds that the good which he 
would he does not, but that the evil which he would not he does, 
and can but exclaim, ** O wretched man that lam, who shall deliv- 
er me from the body of this death,” he sees the means, he beholds 
the way and the truth and the life, and with Paul can devoutly 
“thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In deliverance from 
sin, in hope of final and everlasting deliverance from it, is hope of 


everlasting joy. Ile by this delivers them who “ through fear of 


death were all their life-time subject to bondage.” He multiplies 
our peace, confirms our faith, promotes our love, progress vely 
increases our deliverance from the world and its sorrows, until he 
becomes our final Redemption by accomplishing the work of our 
salvation in perfect deliverance from sin. And through that power 
by which he is the Resurrection and the Life he shall redeem us 
from the dominion of death and the grave. Then shall the work 
of our redemption be completed, when “ this corruptible shall put 
on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality, and the saying 
be brought to pass, death is swallowed up in victory. © death ! 
where is thy sting ? O grave! where is thy victory ? Thanks be to 
God who giveth usthe victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
We see from our subject the true ground of Christian hope. It 
is in our becoming Wise, righteous, holy, through the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. In this consists our redemption. By this take 
we our rank among the redeemed on earth and in heaven. By 
this rise we to the society of the spirits of just men made perfect. 
A Christian character so built is founded on a rock. He who 
trusts to any thing else builds on the sand. Personal righteous- 
ness—purity of heart—this is the wisdom from above, and this is 
the redemption. Only have this, only let the Gospel work this in 


you, and doubt not that heaven will be yours in another world, for 


you will have begun to enjoy it here. 
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HYMN. 


While seated at thy table, Lord, 
Obedient to thy gracious word, 


May thy good spirit from above 


Juspire my heart with sacred love, 





May heavenly truth my heart refine, 
And to thyself my heart incline. 


While with these symbols I renew 
Thy holy life, and dying too, 
While by the aid of rapid thought 
The scene on Calvary’s height is brought 
Into my mind, I raise my eyes 
And bless thee for the sacrifice. 


Surrounded by the “fools and blind,” 
Thou never cast one look behind, 

But meekly bowed thy head in dust, 
And thus fulfilled the heavenly trust: 

No fear of man subdued thy zeal, 

Nor turned thee from thy Father’s will. 


May thy example be my guide, 

Thy precepts o’er my life preside. 
Sulject to virtue’s strict control, 

May I in peace possess my soul ; 
And though my path be dark and drear, 
‘? May faith dispel each anxious fear. 


As I receive the bread and wine, 

So may the bread of life be mine, 
And waters of salvation roll 

In constant streams across my soul ; 
And when in death I close my eyes, 
To heavenly mansions let me rise : 


To those bright mansions reared on high 
Near to the throne of Majesty, 
Where sin and sorrow enter not, 
And earth-born cares are all forgot, 
Where Jesus and the just reside, 
And God in presence doth preside. 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE OF LIGHTHOUSES. 


Ir was a bright, glad, summer afternoon on which, by invitation, 
we were seated in a carriage with a party of young friends, all of 
them as bright and glad as the day. Our aim was a magnificent 
sea-view at Marblehead Neck. We love scenery, as did also our 
company, and we should like much to describe the delightful pic- 
tures of land and water on the way, and the ocean grandeur at the 
termination of our ride. But we have in our present writing a 
particular and rather uncommon theme for public attention ; so to 
this we will confine our pen. We came to gaze on the dark, blue 
spaciousness of the waters, but we found that which sunk deeper 
into our memories and hearts than this, inasmuch as it was a sort 
of unexpected discovery, fraught with instruction profitable to go 
with us through life. 

There was the Lighthouse—our fair companions must look at a 
novelty like this. As the lofty sea-beacon could not come up to 
the city, it was not well to lose the opportunity of visiting it on its 
rocky stand. So thither we turned our steps, just to take a glance, 
as we supposed, and then away. As we gazed towards the litile 
cluster of buildings occupied by the keeper, we could not but 
observe the air of convenience and neatness of every thing around. 
The first object of a domestic nature we arrived at was a little 
yard, the home and bed of the family cow of a summer night. 
Every thing about it, down to the stool of the milker and the fas- 
tening of the gate, arrested our attention on account of the ingenu- 
ity of contrivance and cleanliness of condition. We passed through 
an enclosure and over what would be called a lawn, if fashion 
dwelt there, and came to an outhouse where the keeper was indus- 
triously mendinga sail. He seemed about sixty years of age, with 
a sky-blue eye and an expression beaming therefrom as bright and 
kindly as a star. A plump chest anda full, ruddy cheek indicated 
that threescore years seldom rejoiced in happier health than in him 
who now welcomed us to his premises. We found him most 
agreeably communicative concerning matters around, of which we 
wished to know. Some of his intelligence we should like here to 
put down, would our principal aim allow us time and space. At 
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the slightest expression of our desire to see the lighthouse our 
entertainer conducted us tothe edifice. But before we describe 
the spectacle at its top, let us first touch on things below. ‘The old 
shop where our friend labored was a pattern of neatness. The 
various implements there sheltered were arranged in the utmost 
order, and there was so little dust that our ladies could sit on bench, 
block or old timber without the slightest soiling of garments. We 
could not but observe, as we passed, the exceeding tidiness of the 
dwelling-house, not only in front, but on the back-side where less 
exposed, and soalso of all the appurtenances around. Had it been 
the summer retreat of city opulence, whatever else might have 
been, there could not have existed an order and cleanliness superi- 
or to the present. The fences of rude stones from the pastures 
and shores were not disfigured by unsightly gaps at the top or rub- 
bish along the base. The little patches of cultivation showed not a 
weed, to steal from the useful vegetables the nutriment of the soil, 
or the now needed dews from the air. ‘These little spots, won and 
softened from sterile nature, forcibly reminded us of what we had 
read about Swiss industry and thrift. 

Now to the tower. The keeper leads us up the stairway, which 
is as clean as if all the maids in Marblehead had watched over its 
scrubbing, or the notable witches of Salem had nightly trooped over 
it with their brooms. We reach the lantern, and find ourselves 
encompassed by glass, with a July sun blazing in with melting 
potency. But we scarcely heed our bodily discomfort, so interest- 
ed are we in the objects before the eye and the explanations kindly 
proffered to the ear. ‘The floor is of stone, and as unsoiled and pol- 
ished as the hearth of a drawing-room. ‘There are ten lamps, if we 
rightly remember, to be kept burning from twilight to twilight. 
Of course, there is the daily business of filling with oil, and the 
nightly care of snuftfing the wicks and keeping them at their best 
flame. In these operations all know the liabilities of spilling oil 
and of dropping the black, filthy snuffings around. Yet there was 
not the slightest appearance of any such mishap or carelessness 
here. The stand of an astral in the most tasteful home could not 
less have betokened the above-mentioned processes, than did this 
dome and every thing therein,—although so secluded and unexpos- 
ed to visitation. The metal and glasses of the lamps and all the 
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complicated machinery were as free from all soil as the genteel- 
est housewifery could desire in the domestic domain. ‘The reflec- 
tors corresponding with the ten lamps were of the highest polish, 
and reflecting, as some of them now did, the direct rays of an 
intense sun, our eyes could hardly bear their dazzling brilliancy. 

So much for appearances. Now how came they so perfect, so 
unequalled by any similar establishment that we had ever seen ? 
In the first place, the keeper had an innate love of order and neat- 
ness, or he had trained himself thereto. Besides this, he exercised 
an inventive talent and constructive tact by which he produced 
numerous little contrivances by which he abbreviated labor, and 
also avoided those uncleanly nuisances which otherwise might have 
accumulated. But chiefly he was moved by a determination to do 
his duty to the utmost, and more even than his employer, the Gov- 
ernment, would ordinarily consider his duty. He would conform 
not merely to the common custom and expectations appertaining to 
his post, but he would ascend to the mark prescribed by his own 
lofty conscience. He would gratify moreover those delicate tastes, 
whether inborn or acquired, which in another situation and with 
wealth might have spread beauty around and collected elegancies 
within the costly mansion for the entertainment of refined acquain- 
tance. As it was, he made the most of his position. Ie might say 
with Paul, “1 magnify mine office.” 

And now a word as to the compensation of such faithful care, 
and gratuitous, unnoticed, unpraised propriety. This man had 
once held with honor the responsible station of Gunner on board of 
one of the distinguished and victorious vessels of the last war. 
He had been for years in the perilous service of his country. He 
sull serves the public in this seclusion for the stipend of four hun- 
dred dollars, together with the use of the little plot of land and build- 
ings appertaining to his charge. A miserable reward for such 
industry by day, and watchings by night, and solitude at all times! 
Here he must abide not only through the more bland and agreea- 
ble seasons, but through the long, long, dreary winter, cut off from 
church and school in the town by an arm of the sea. He must not 
only be at the expense of boarding his children out for their educa- 
tion, but be deprived of their dear society so cheering to the loneli- 


ness of father and mother. If sickness suddenly invade his dwell- 
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ing amid the wintry tempests, the pitiless elements are almost the 
only comforters that can well approach from without. Four hun- 
dred dollars! Any lighthouse-tender should receive more than 
this to compensate him for his privations. But this noble, old 
patriot is deserving of a thousand dollars, as much as hundreds of 
other public servants who do nothing but easily tend upon goose- 
quill and fool’s-cap in carpeted offices, surrounded by all that 
makes life pleasurable. The Government should grant him at 
least a premium for his example. His lighthouse not only 
directs the seaman on his dangerous course, but were its superior 
keeping known and commended, it might be a lighthouse to the 
lighthouses on all the coasts and isles of the seas, shining conspic- 
uous above them, and illuminating the way to perfect management. 

But still farther, our hitherto obscure friend should be known 
and honored, if not more substantially rewarded, for his fine moral 
qualities and their exemplary influence. Where such rare order 
and purity prevail in an establishment like this, so unexposed to 
human observation, we may be quite sure that more than common 
propriety reigns in the mind that here presides. He who thus 
magnifies his office cannot but be of magnified soul. We our- 
selves deeply felt the teaching of his example. We seemed to be 
girded by a new energy to return to the duties of our own sphere 
and strive to the utmost for perfection. We resolved to contrive 
a remedy for inconveniences, instead of complaining of them ; to 
seize on all profitable opportunities, instead of indolently letting 
them pass by our folded hands. Now let our office be magnified. 
Let our lamp be polished and ever trimmed and burning to the 
brightest, whether the world witness or not. So help us, Infinite 
Father of lights ! 

We cannot but remark before closing, for the sake of an inter- 
esting association of ideas, that we learned the name of this pattern 
beacon-keeper to be Darling. On the announcement our minds at 
once recurred to the heroic Grace and her father, whom we had 
lately admired for their adventurous feats of mercy on the British 
coast. This man, we will hazard to say, would exhibit a kindred 
spirit in behalf of suffering. Here is a magnanimous nature 
crowned with an honored name. We now commend Captain Dar- 
ling to ** the powers that be.” Let them at least cause his exam- 
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ple to shine close before all of similar vocation from Eastport to 
the country’s last Southwest. 

But, good old friend, noble patriot, as faithful in the deepest 
seclusion of peace as in the glare and plaudits of war! it matters 


= 


not to thine own soul, except in the desire to extend improvement, 
whether thou shalt remain unnoticed or not. Let a Government 
inspector visit thee but once a year, and praise, and straightway 
forget thy merits; let President and Secretaries never hear of 
thee ; yet this cannot prevent the lofty stand of thine own conscious- 
ness. ‘Thou wilt still do thine utmost duty in thy rocky solitude. 
Thine own several virtues shall commune together rejoicing, and 
speak thee peace. And to our fancy, if not to thine, the seas shall 
send up their white-plumed surges with tones of approval. ‘The 
sunlight and the showers shall aid thy neat husbandry with almost 
a conscious gladness that they are blessing the meritorious. ‘The 
clouds shall not over-shadow thy spirit with darkness, and the clear 
heavens shall look down with starry eyes of kindness as thou punc- 
tually arisest to trim thy beacon-flame, whilst the commerce-bless- 
ed nation whom thou servest takes unbroken sleep. But a purer 
era is coming. ‘Then shall true worth be better known. Secret 
things shall be proclaimed from the house-tops. ‘ The first shall 
be last, and the last first.” The great moral world shall wake up 
in its undying spirit and anxiously ask of such as thee, “ Watch- 
man, what of the night? ”’’* W. B. 

* We have inserted this article with pleasure in the form in which it was 
sent to us, because it vividly exhibits the impression made upon a mind of 
quick sensibilities by the scene which it describes ; but we cannot withhold e 
the remark, that if our friend’s observation had been of wider extent, he might 


have found upon our coast other lighthouses and other keepers that would 
have excited perhaps equal admiration.—Ep 


BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 


Tuere are few, | apprehend, who have suffered but have been 
ready to exclaim, “It is good for me that 1 have been afflicted.” 


How different the world seems under such experience from what 
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we had before imagined it. How clearly, in what bold relief, do 
the figures in life stand before us. The false colouring of pleas- 
ure has been seen through, the veil lifted from its face, and the 
world, this world, beautiful as it is, is not all. In the depths of our 
affliction we have felt for a Rock, and to that we hold fast when 
all else has faded from our sight. 

Who that has been stretched upon the bed of suffering has not 
sought after the invisible and the eternal; and in moments of ease 
from pain or anguish who has not breathed forth devout thanks for 
the strength and support that have been granted? In the long 
watches of the night, when all are sleeping, when not one gazes 
upon your changeful face, and you feel yourself alone, does not the 
presence of the Most High fill the silent chamber, and the words, 
‘ Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me ; nevertheless 
thy will, not mine, be done,’ escape from the lips? ‘Then come 
thoughts and prayers for the beloved ones, never poured forth with 
more earnestness or purity than now, when the prostrate body lies 
exhausted. Soon hope speaks in the heart, and you feel yourself 
raised by the conflicts of earth. Heavenly calm ensues and peace 
and joy are yours. 

Is not this enjoyment? God seems truly “the Father.” He is 
near us, very near. We call upon him as our Father, and tears 
gush forth at the word. Ilis spirit seems to fill the space around 
us, our heart leaps towards him, we feel as though we would 
stretch forth our hand and rest eternally with him. 

As “the glorious day comes on,” the thoughts of the night 
remain overshadowing our hours, and the world is not able to chase 
them entirely away. Long does the calm continue, and in lowly 
thankfulness we exclaim, ‘Lord! it is good for me that | have 
been afflicted.’ The glimpses of heaven which those nights of 
sleeplessness have revealed unto the soul are not forgotten nor lost. 

And thus it is with the weary and sick of months, and even 
years. Their very sufferings make them realize yet more fully 
the presence and love of God, and sweet thoughts continually fill 
their hearts and rest in their bosoms. How mildly the face of the 
suffering ones looks upon you. Their cordial welcome and the 
bright glance which flashes over their face speak of the happy 
world within. Ask their history, and they will tell you of joyous 
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youth and bright hopes, after which came disease and pain, or per- 
chance loss of worldly wealth ; anguish and bitterness dwelt in their 
mansions ; but at length in their affliction they sought God, and 
found him ‘a very present help in trouble.” At first with their 
faces covered they had cried, ‘ Not so, Lord!’ but submission fol- 
lowed by peace had entered their dwelling, their countenances were 
unveiled, and from the depths of their soul they could say, * Thy 
will, O Lord, be done.” As they look out upon the world, they 
bless God that it is their privilege to feel his presence nearer than 
it seemed in the joyousness of youth. He has laid his hand upon 
them, but they know that love guided it, and thank him that through 
it they have been led to choose the better part, which else they might 
have neglected. Often from necessity left alone, high and noble 





thoughts are theirs, and angels come and minister unto them. 
They are of this earth, but not earthly. Constant seclusion and 
constant suffering have purified them, and they gaze as it were from 
a height upon the anxious world of passions and pursuits below. 
They would shrink from entering its busy haunts, yet kindly wel- 
come into their haven of rest the passing friend. 

The hour of illness or affliction makes our friends yet dearer to 
us. Even a mother’s hand seems sofier, her manner more tender. 
The kind inquiry, the gentle pressure of the hand, the sympathi- 
zing glance penetrates the soul, and our sorrow is lightened, because 
we feel we do not suffer alone, but are surrounded with many 
loving and kind companions. We thank God for these blessings, 
and acknowledge in the midst of a night of trouble that stars are 
shining above and around us. 

Parents who have watched over the sick bed of a beloved child, 
and consigned its mortal part to the tomb, draw nearer to each 
other and to God in their bereavement than they did in the midst 
of their happiness; they view the realities of life with a clearer 
vision than in the noontide of joy. As the traveller on a warm 
summer's day rests often in the deepest shade to refresh himself 
and regain the strength of which the sun has deprived him, so what 
seem to us the dark shades of life invigorate and sustain us for 
our pilgrimage here and our state hereafter. ‘The mourner gathers 
strength in his soul while his tears flow, and visions of a world 


beyond the grave float before the mind. Drawn from the contem- 
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plation of this terrestrial scene to the land of spirits, his soul awakes 
and he takes some steps in the path of light. That which hitherto 
has slumbered within him is aroused, and if faith and love conduct 
his footsteps, he will in his grief be led like a child unto his Father. 

In the last few years many have drunk of the bitter waters of 
disappointment and have experienced what is expressively called 


the ** hard times.” 


Many who scarce knew of a wish ungratified, 
have been obliged to exert strict economy to keep their families 
together. The lamentation has been general, and anxiously are 
better days expected and wished. But has it not in many instan- 
ces had a good effect? Has not the moral nature of many been 
benefited? Have not many learned to know the true value of 
riches, which can thus ** take unto themselves wings and fly away ?” 
Has not woman, in the strength of soul and moral integrity of pur- 
pose displayed in her husband or son ; has not man, in the patient, 
enduring love of a wife, sister or daughter, been taught the precious 
worth of their domestic relations, or of the now tried friend ever 
ready with counsel or aid? Numerous friends, like the butter- 
flies of summer, may have flown away at the approach of the 
winter of poverty, but the false are distinguished from the true, and 
the worthy are now rightly prized. 

Many upon the first approach of loss of wealth or commercial 
credit have been bent to the dust, and in their agony have wished 
to be stricken from the earth. But they still live, solace has come 
to them in some angel form, and though their heads are bowed, it is 
in meek submission to God’s most holy will, and patiently and rev- 
erently do they drink the cup their Father has given them. The 
beloved ones for whom they would have garnered up earthly treas- 
ures are fellow-workers for immortality, and each strengthens the 
other. Many, | believe, have found true happiness beneath the 
humbler roof. They have had to buffet the waves of adversity, but 
it has strengthened and fitted them for greater conquests over self. 
They are poor in the riches of this world, but wealthy in immor- 
tal treasures, and thank Heaven that they have been led to drink 
of the waters of salvation, though it was in the dark valley of 
anguish. Should we repine, if the “hard times” have brought 
about these results ? Because we do not actually see any great 
difference in the manners of those who have felt ‘* the pressure,” 
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do not let us imagine, that none has taken place. As the mother 
places the unfortunate and afflicted child nearest her heart, so the 
wife loves and honors the husband yet more, who has tasted and 
borne adversity with a noble trust and hope, or kindly and tender- 
ly with her loving heart consoles him who is cast down. 

Surely as a people we were growing in wealth too rapidly. Our 


brains whirled in the quick tide of prosperity. We were borne 





upon its waves, and forgot that we were indebted to God for it. 
We lost our humility, “the seal of virtue,” and our sense of 
dependence in our pride of advancement. We claimed for our 
country great things, but disregarded the hand which scattered 
such abundant gifts. We have received a salutary check. May we 
lay it to our hearts, and humbly thank God, and acknowledge that 
in his great mercy he has sent this dispensation upon us. Let us 
remember the words of Jesus,—* For the first shall be last, and 
the last first.” 

Look atthe once gay man of pleasure, and say if affliction has not 4 
been to him a blessing. Has it not stopped him in his mad career ? 
Sorrow came, and he looked upon the consequences of his course 
and was troubled. The whirl of passion is over; lowly and ina 
broken voice he whispers, ‘It is good for me to have been afflic- 
ted, that I might learn thy statutes.” Wherever we see or when- 
ever we feel af_liction, let us not be cast down, but hail it as the 
harbinger of happier days, purer thoughts and more elevated pur- 
poses. 

There is, 1 am aware, a reverse to this picture. To many the 
hour of affliction brings no light, but presses upon them like a 
weight of iron, closing up their soul until all seems dark and dreary. 
No cheering gieams of sunshine are seen, no hope beckons them 


to advance in the “dim distance,” but all around is chaos and 
gloom. They have gazed upon this world’s wealth and greatness 
and have tried to grasp it, but it passed from them, and disappoint- 
ment has seized them and done its work, in the untimely death, 
the deep despondency, or the abyss of crime to which it has led 
them. ‘The sullenness of despair has come over them, and they, 
like Job, assert their innocence and wonder why happiness and 
prosperity are taken from them while possessed by others. They 
who once would have shrunk from deceit have, from what they felt 




















PARALLELS. 


or called degradation in the eyes of the multitude, resorted to base 
practices, until sin has placed its impress upon their brow, and 
they feel that nothing can carry them through but unblushing 
effrontery or yet darker deeds. But while we mourn over these 
derelictions from integrity and truth, we may hope that they will make 
men distrust their own unassisted stfength, and cause parents to watch 
more closely over the moral culture of their children. 

Let him who is cast down look within himself and beyond him- 
self. Let him not seek his own elevation in this world, nor that 
of his family, above all things else, but look upward and beyond 
this vale of tears ; and where bitterness now is, will peace and joy 
soon come. Wealth and prosperity do not alone constitute happi- 
ness; the eager soul asks for something more. With truth and 
faith if he deliver himself into the hands of God, he will acknowl- 
edge that * the benefit of affliction consists in this very thing, that 
it drives back the soul upon itself and its own independent powers.” 
** And upon the thought of God, the Comforter of the wretched,” 
added Hildegard. * In that thought lies the true power of the soul. 
The lower the degree of spiritual life, the less can any creature 
endure the conflict with nature. The plants need nourishment and 
sunshine in order to be strong and beautiful. The animal in like 
manner is overpowered by the pressure of want and of an unnatu- 
ral situation. Only the man grows strong by conflict, and is purifi- - 
ed and ennobled by trial ; because he thus learns to give his 
inward life supremacy over his outward. Even the pain which 
our sins occasion us elevates the soul, if it has power to lead us to 
God.” A—a. 


PARALLELS. 
AUGUSTINE AND ROUSSEAU. 


It has often occurred to me that the modern school of sentimen- 
talists has great resemblance to those religious enthusiasts who 
place so much reliance upon the emotions and disparage the reason 
and will. ‘The apostles of natural impulse are very like the cham- 
pions of irresistible grace ; and the Antinomianism of theology runs 
parallel with the Antinomianism of romance. 
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Thus in a theological age and nation Augustine met something 
of that very impulsiveness of the human heart, which in a more 
free and poetical age was ministered to by Rousseau. ‘To the 
enthusiast of Geneva, as well as to the bishop of Hippo, the pain- 
ter might assign the symbol of the flaming heart. Both have re- 
corded their own lives in volumes of Confessions, and each work 
has been called by many the most remarkable of books. Both 
avow the temptations of strong passion. Both had strayed from 
the path of virtue and peace. both undertake to prescribe for the 
diseases of society and to point out the way of safety. The one 
leads us to seek the grace of God and throw ourselves into the 
tide of holy emotion, and to merge reason in mystery and will in 
ecstacy. ‘The other calls us back to nature, glorifies instinct and 
impulse, and seems sometimes to preach justification by passion, 
even as the former preached justification by faith. 

Augustine is the father of Calvinism, and in no small degree the 
patron saint of that Antinomianism, or contempt of morality, which 
is so nearly allied to Calvinism. Rousseau is the father of modern 
sentimentalism, first and ablest of that school whose influence has 
been made almost supreme in recent literature by so many poets 
and romancers—the Byrons and Bulwers of the age. 

May benignant Providence save us from both errorists. We 
look neither to Augustine for our theology, nor to Rousseau for our 
literature. In our regard for faith let us not disparage works. In 
our enthusiasm let us remember reason and conscience. 


DANTE AND SWEDENBORG. 


Poetry and Philosophy, different as they appear, often agree in 
their results, and are said by some to be the diverse workings of 
the same high reason. In Dante and Swedenborg we have the 
poet and the philosopher giving their best powers to theological 
subjects. How different, yet how like! The Divina Commedia 
of the Florentine in many respects resembles the ** Heaven and 
Hell” of the Swede. Both divide the invisible world into three 
great departments, both maintain the existence of a realm between 
the abodes of the blessed and the doomed. Both agree singu- 
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larly in their views of the nature of retribution by connecting future 
consequences with the very nature of present sins. Lucifer doom- 
ed to stand on his head at the bottom of the Inferno, is an emblem 
of the nature and doom of the evil and falsity, which constitute 
that inverted state which Swedenborg makes out to be hell. 

We should be loth to take our theology from either of these 
creat men. Yet it is interesting to observe the workings of power- 
ful minds upon the great topics of theology. ‘They illustrate on a 
large scale the tendency to system-making which is so often obtru- 
ded upon us on a small scale. 

It is a difficult problem to explain the life and teachings of Swe- 


denborg—to reconcile so much scientific knowledge, so much mor- 


al wisdom and devout purpose, with such astounding assertions of 
supernatural vision. May not the poet help us to explain the philos- 
opher? As the poct often has such vivid imaginations as to con- 
found them with realities, may not the philosopher in his vast 
speculations on the universe form to himself a system of analogies 
by which he hopes to rise step by step from nature to God, and 
cherish his thoughts so earnestly that at last speculation masters 
the whole soul, nay, becomes reality, and the philosopher too is a 


poet 2 Ss. 0. 


THE LATE 'THOMAS ‘THRUSH OF ENGLAND. 


We have forborne from noticing the death of others than clergy- 
men in our pages, from the apprehension that unless we adopted 
such a rule we should receive such frequent obituary notices, that 
to publish them ail would exceed the space which could be allow- 
ed to communications of this kind, while to refuse any would be 
painful and might seem invidious. Cases may however occur, 
to render the transgression of any such rule proper, and the pres- 
ent seems to us a case strongly in point. Mr. Thrush was little 
known in this country, nor indeed was he widely known in 
England. His Letter to the King upon resigning his commission 
drew attention to his name, but he outlived the interest which that 
event awakened in the minds of all but his immediate friends or the 
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warm supporters of the cause of Peace. We gave some account, 
in a former number of the Miscellany, of the last work which he 
published on this subject. Our personal associations with him and 
our appreciation of his character must be our excuse—if any be 
needed—for introducing in this place an extract from a discourse 


preached the Sunday after receiving the intelligence of his death. 


I have expressed some of the thoughts which arise out of our 
connexion with friends. They are always with us, and add large- 
ly to the happiness of our lives; we should bless God for his good- 
ness in placing us among them. They bestow on us their aflec- 
tionate or kind regards ; we should try to deserve their esteem, and 
not let their love, blinded by its own partiality, fall on unworthy 
objects. ‘They come under our influence and must be affected 
favorably or unfavorably by our familiar habits of speech and con- 
duct; how important is it, for them and for us, that we exert a 
wholesome influence upon their characters. They may prove 
snares as well as blessings, tempting us to do wrong instead of 
encouraging us to walk in ways of righteousness, and turning our 
thoughts from God instead of leading them to him; we should 
maintain a wakeful jealousy that we may realize only the bene- 
fits of intercourse with those, who with honest intentions may still 
be the instruments of much mischief. They are partakers of mor- 
tality, yet heirs of a spiritual life which cannot decay ; we should 
draw from Christian faith a new element to be infused into our 
regard for them, which, like the secret action of the heat that 
converts iron into steel, may add value and permanence to our 
interest in them, and which shall enable us to yield them to the 
life of heaven without complaint. So may our friends be indeed 
our benefactors, and the ties of earthly union become the bonds of 
everlasting endearment. Oh! the riches of Divine goodness and 
grace, which have not only provided us with pleasant companions 
here, but revealed to us scenes of social bliss hereafter. God be 
thanked for the life that now is, and for the life that is to come— 
for friends on earth, and friends in heaven! 

Pleasant companionship does he provide for us, even where we 


least expect to find it. How grateful is it to look back on passages 
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of our experience, which inspire at once gratitude to the Heavenly 
Father and confidence in the good will of our fellow-men. One 
illustration of this I may be permitted to introduce, though it 
involve some personal narrative. About six years ago | was in 
Scotland, on the eve of my return to the North of England, where 
I had been advised to spend several weeks in the neighborhood of 
some mineral springs, which, though in summer much frequented, 


were at that season wholly deserted. I was going to a strange and 





lonely place, as I thought, when I received a letter from one whose 
name only I had known, inviting me to come immediately to his 
house, which was on the spot where | intended to reside. I went, 
and was cordially welcomed, and for some days remained an 
inmate of his family, till I had made arrangements for a permanent 
abode. But I was still near him and his door was ever open to my 
entrance. Ife was one who had made sacrifices for conscience 
and for principle beyond what in this age men are often called to 
make. He had been an officer in the service of his country, and 
had reached that period of life at which a change of employment 
is difficult, if not impracticable, when he became convinced of the 
unlawfulness of war, its opposition to the principles and spirit of 
the Gospel, and its pernicious effects upon individual and nation- 
al character. ‘The consequence was a resignation of the commis- 
sion which he he!d, with a relinquishment of the half-pay on which 
he had retired, though by this step he reduced himself and his 
wife, the cheerful companion of his altered mode of life, to com- 
paratively straitened means of subsistence. By the same study of 
, the Bible by which he was led to alter his views on the subject 
of war he had been brought to the conviction that the doctrine of 
the ‘Trinity had no support in Scripture, and he became a Unitarian. 
In this instance also he avewed his change of opinion, though it drew 
upon him censure, and separated him from many early friends. 
When I saw him, he was approaching fourscore, a cripple, unable 
to move without crutches, living in retirement at Harrogate for the 
benefit of the waters during that part of the year when his narrow 
means allowed him to enjoy this advantage, at a distance from 
every relative or intimate acquaintance excepting his wife, also an 
invalid, and without a single being in the place who sympathized 


with him in his religious belief. Yet a more tranquil or cheerful 
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old age I never witnessed. A more religiously active life I never 


observed. From morning till evening he was employed—writing, 
} ! 


reading, or printing ata little press which he had himself invented, 
His chief interest was in the two subjects which had given so 
different a character from what he had once anticipated to his declin- 
ing life. He wrote and published tracts on War and on the 
unscriptural doctrines which prevailed around him; and scattered 
them as far as he had ability. Entertaining conscientious persua- 
sions of the impropriety of worshipping where the service involved 


an expression of belief different from his own, and confined 


also to 
his house by his infirmities, he held a religious service in his own 
parlor on every Lord’s day, at which his audience probably never 
exceeded four persons, if it included any besides himself and the 
partner of his life. 'e had no children, and he and his wife 
passed the even tenor of their days in this quiet, but not indolent, 
looking forward to eternity. Never did | hear a word of impa- 


tience with life or resentment towards man from his lips. He had 


given up much that he might keep a good conscience, and his con- 


science was his reward. Ina letter which | received from him afier 
my return home he speaks of his life as of necs v somewhat 


monotonous, and adds; “ but though monotonous, not without 
enjoyment. We have, God be praised, the use of our hands, our 
eyes, and our heads; the want of our feet is our chief want. 7 
Whether we ought to bewail this, or to feel gratitude for it, isa 


question of some difficulty. But of this feel assured, 


Giver of these blessings best knows when to ve. and when to 
withhold them. ‘Thank God, we know litile either of sorrow or ij 
sadness.” Yet most men, | fear, would have counted his a hard 
lot. In this serene spirit of piety did he wait for his departure, 
frequently alluding to the hour which could not be very lant 
I have often recalled him to my mind as an exam of self- - 
ficing conscientiousness, ste { ntegritv, C 1 | 1, and 
practical piety. Yesterday I read of his death eighty-third 
year of his age. Few there m Ly l to sj ik of his excellence. 


No monument emblazoned with military emblems w mark the 
lace where } Diese as sale | 
piace where MS GUST PEPOSses. VO HAUONAL OF | Har Ve ilk Wilk 


eulogize him as its champion. But in the eternal books of record, 


where the servants of truth and virtue have their memorial. his 
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name will stand among the fairest entered upon their pages. In 
England scarcely a voice may be found to pay homage to his 
modest worth; but I should be unfaithful to friendship and to 
Christianity, if at this distance from the home where I knew him, 
and the grave where he sleeps, I did not honor the memory of 


Thomas Thrush. B. 8 G 





THE MINISTRY AT LARGE. 


Tus institution, we fear, does not receive the attention which it 
deserves. ‘The interest awakened by its commencement might 
have been expected to decline, but it ought not to enjoy a less 
cordial or eflicient support than when its early efforts were the 
subject of general remark. With those who observe its operations 
and mark its modest but industrious agency among the poorer 
classes of our citizens we do not believe that there is a less hearty 
disposition to sustain and encourage its ministers, than was shown 
in the days when Dr. Tuckerman made the city respoud to his 
appeals. But the attraction of novelty having ceased, people do 
not bestow the attention that is necessary to obtain a knowledge 
of the beneficent work which is done almost at their very doors. 

A writer in the last number of the Christian Examiner remarks, 
that “the Ministry at large, according to the idea of Dr. Tucker- 
man, is nearly abandoned ia this country,” “ the institution as at 
¢ first established having so change d its characte f. that it can scarce- 
ly be said to exist.” While we admit that there is foundation for 
this language in the present circumstances of the Ministry, we 
think the statement much too strong. The change which is 
| 


noticed is a real and an important change, giving to some extent 


a new character to the relations which this Ministry holds to the 
community ; but it is not so great as to prevent the restoration, or 
rather the incorporation of its original design with its present action, 
from being one of the easiest things imaginable. We have seen 
with regret that the preachers at the Free Chapels have become 
ministers of regular congregations, which must occupy certainly the 


greater part of their time and strength. But this was inevitable, 
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after the erection of large and permanent Chapels—a measure, of 
which Dr. Tuckerman approved. ‘Time, we think, has shown that 
here the friends of the Ministry at large committed a mistake,—a 
mistake which may have resulted in good, but in good of a differ- 
ent kind from that which they contemplated, and somewhat adverse 
to it, so far at least as the attention of both the ministers and the 
Fraternity of Churches by which they were appointed have been 
drawn off from the original purpose. This purpose cannot be 
better exhibited in a single phrase than by the name which our 
English friends have given to their Ministries of a similar charac- 
ter— The Domestic Mission ; and it cannot be better described than 
in the words of the writer in the Examiner to whom we have 
referred. 

“It is primarily a Ministry of Visitation—a system of active 
search into the regions of vice and poverty, a thorough beating up 
of the haunts of the wretched, a pursuing and finding them in 
their own homes, and almost by violence redeeming them into the 
kingdom of God. Only in quite a subordinate sense is it a preach- 
ing ministry. It addresses itself to those chiefly, who cannot go 
out to churches or chapels, and whose gospel must be preached to 
them, if they are ever to hear it, by their own bedsides, in their 


loneliness and want.” 


Such doubtless should be the character of the Ministry at large. 
That it has in some measure lost this character must be ascribed 
to causes, which after the first step of building the chapels now in 
use were beyond the control of those who are engaged or interest- 
ed in this Ministry. Accommodation was provided for congrega- 
tions of nearly the usual size, the regular services of the Lord’s day 
were established, Sunday schools were gathered in connexion with 
the Chapels, very soon an audience of constant hearers occupied 
the seats, between whom and the minister grew up all the relations 
that exist between the pastors and members of our older churches, 
the Christian ordinances were celebrated, the table of the Lord 
was spread beneath the altar of prayer, Bible classes and religious 
meetings in the course of the week for the members of these 
congregations were instituted, and he who began his work asa 
Domestic Missionary now found himself surrounded with all the 
duties and engagements of the regular ministry. Such a result, 
though it appears not to have been foreseen, was inevitable upon 
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the resolution to invite the poor to fill edifices erected for their use, 
where every circumstance except the single fact, that the minister’s 
salary was not paid by the worshippers, tended to produce a state 
of things similar to what exists in the other religious societies of the 
city. Excepting in the one circumstance, that the Ministers at 
large draw their support (so far as this is derived from their minis- 
try) from the treasury of an -institution to which the members of 
their own congregations do not contribute, instead of receiving it 
from those whom they instruct, these ministers stand in the same 
relations and fill the same offices with the other clergymen of the 
place. But what then? Shall we say that the Ministry at large 
is a failure: or that it does not accomplish much good? Certainly 
not. But that we witness a great deviation from the original plan, 
and though we cannot say with the Christian Examiner that this 
plan is * nearly abandoned,” yet that it is not a ministry at large 
which the churches united in the Fraternity now support. We 
doubt not that the incumbents of this ministry visit other families 
than those which attend upon their public services ; but it is impos- 
sible that they should do this to any considerable extent, laden as 
they are with all the cuties which, it was said when they entered on 
the work, pressed so heavily upon the settled clergymen of the city 
as to render the appointment of another class of laborers indispen- 
sable. Undoubtedly, also, constant changes take place in the 
constitution of the audiences whom they address ; but such changes 
are continually going in the older societies, to an extent of which 
we had no conception till a close acquaintance convinced us of the 
fact. 

What now can be done? Shall the congregations which have 
been collected within the Chapels be dissolved, and the Chapels be 
closed? We should deprecate any such proposal. Let the good 
which is in operation continue. Let it awaken our sympathy, our 
thanks, and our prayers. What is needed is simply an enlarge- 
ment of the moral force which is now engaged in the elevation of 
the poor and vicious by means of Christian influences. Either of 
two methods might be adopted for this end. The plan as now 
conducted might be pursued with indefinite augmentation. Let 
more ministers be employed in collecting other congregations, and 
as each shall secure a successful commencement, let a chapel be 
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built for his use and that of the society which he shall draw within 
. ! } } 


its walls—composed of those who previously to his visiting them 


had paid no regard to religious institutions. In this way there 


would be a continual uplifting of portions of 


the mass of neglected 
and degraded humanity, which is always tending to concentrate 


itself within a city, into the light and hope of a purer atmosphere 
where their souls should ever afterwards breathe a divine life. 
This, we conceive, would be the perfection of that system of 
Christian benevolence which it was Dr. 'Tuckerman’s aim to estab- 
lish upon durable principles in our community. ‘The Minister who 
should undertake the work, the need and the benefits of which he 
so earnestly presented both in conversation and in writing, would 
first go to the abodes of pauperism and the coverts of vice, whence 


brit 


he would g the unhappy inmates to a building provided by the 


liberality of their more prosperous ne ohbours, where the influences 


i 
11 1 


in garret, cellar, alley, and lane 


se 


of his intercourse with them 





would be deepened by the associations of a consecrated spot and 
the sympathies of fellow-worshippers ; and when he had thus 
obtained a congregation to whose spiritual improvement he might 
devote himself, another labourer would take up the function which 
he would have laid aside and go forth to redeem another company 
from the pollution of sin and the miseries of want. What a 
blessed work would thus be carried on, as the rich should continu- 
ally stretch forth a helping hand to the poor, and the poor should 
continually emerge from their degradation into the enjoyment of 
the privileges which the rich possess, and the city should maintain 
Within its own activity the means of its perpetual regeneration. 
But a plan so thorough as this, and involving such a continual 
increase of pecuniary contribution, we dare not hope to see brought 
into operation in ourday. We can but trust that the other method 
to which we have adverted may be adopted and vigorously pursued, 
This would require only the appointment of other Ministers in 
addition to those who now have the charge of the Chapels, whose 
office it should be to visit rather than to pre ach, or in other words, 
who should bring back the Ministry for the poor to its original char- 
acter. We would have them labor in connexion with the present 
Ministers, occasionally aiding or wholly relieving them in their 


pulpit services, and as cases should arise where persons should 
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wish to connect themselves with the Chapels, affording to such 
persons all needful facilities. But these new laborers should not 
enter the field with the expectation of gathering new societies, nor 
should the Fraternity, at present at least, contemplate the erection 
of any more chapels. They should rather return to the course 
adopted at the beginning of this enterprise and hire rooms in which 
public worship might be conducted, for a certain period in this 
neighborhood, and then in that, so changing the location from 
time to time as to permitthe greatest diffusion of religious instruc- 
tion at an inconsiderable expense; or, what we should be in- 
clined to encourage in preference even to this arrangement, hold- 
ing meetings at the houses which they visited, where as many of 
of the neighbors as could be accommodated might be invited to 
attend ; or, what seems to us to promise the most good, uniting 
such meetings in private apartments on week evenings or on the 
Lord’s day with one public service in a hired room on Sunday eve- 
ning. But the chief business of these ministers should be to seek out 
the proper objects of this charity, and to bear to them at their homes 
the influences of redemption and peace. By such an enlargement 
of their present modes of operation the Fraternity of Churches 
would accomplish even more than was proposed by the founders of 
the Ministry at large; since they would support two Chapels filled 
with congregations of as permanent a character as any in the city, 
though drawn from different conditions of life from those which 
supply the materials for our other societies, and yet would sustain 
a domestic ministration as extensive and effectual as was ever 
imagined by the most sanguine advocate of this form of Christian 
philanthropy. 

Much might be said, if it were necessary, upon the propriety and 
importance of extending our present system of religious instruction 
for those classes of the community which lie without the usual 
walks of clerical duty. We will advert to only one consideration to 
which every day is giving additional force. ‘The growth of this city 
is making the need of a special ministry for the unknown and the 
irreligious more and more manifest. ‘The number of such persons 
is increasing even faster, probably, than that of the prudent or the 
church-going part of the population, for after a city reaches a 
certain point in its growth, the attractions to the vicious and the 
30 
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shiftless—to those who do not mean, or do not know how, to 
support themselves in honest poverty—become greater in propor- 
tion than the inducements which invite the moral and industrious 
to reside within its limits. Boston has passed this point, and is 
fast approaching the condition of a crowded town, whose inhabi- 
tants will include thousands of the depraved and destitute. For 
these a special Ministry must be provided, or while they sink 
deeper into the misery of sin and want, they will spread corrup- 
tion through the comparatively purer portions of the community. 
Every argument therefore which was urged for the establishment 
of the Ministry at large acquires new force and may be pressed with 
yet greater justice. ‘The change which has been wrought through 
the Temperance reform has doubtless affected a large amount of 
physical and moral debasement, but other causes are at work which, 
if not counteracted by Christian benevolence, will add more to the 
secret wretchedness of our city than will be deducted in the results 
of this noble enterprise. If we may judge from the applications at 
our own door, we should say that public beggary had trebled 
among us within a few years, and that the measures which were 
taken some eight or ten years ago toabate this evil must be renew- 
ed with more energy than at first. Is this a time to let the Minis- 
try for the poor—the most efficient and the most Christian institu- 
tion that was ever brought to act upon the pauperism of a city— 
is this the time to let such a ministry languish ? Ought we not 
to encourage its labors and enlarge its ability of usefulness ? 

We have been led into these remarks not only by interest in 
our Ministry at home, but by recent notices which we have seen 
of the operations of similar Ministries in England. We have now on 
our table the last Reports of the London, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham Domestic Missions, together with an article founded on these 
and other Reports of the same kind in the last number of the Chris- 
tian Teacher, and written, as we infer from the signature, by Rev. 
Mr. Johns, the able and faithful minister to the poor in Liverpool. 


He thus introduces his remarks. 


** English Societies, on the plan of the late philanthropic Dr. Tuck- 
erman of Boston, U.35., for the diffusion of Christian and civilizing 
influences among the neglected, have now been established in 
London, in Manchester, in Birmingham, in Bristol, and in Liver- 
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pool. Each of these valuable associations has its own system of 
agency ; and the annual Reports of the different Ministers employ- 
ed by them give some general insight into their operations and 
results. We hope, and we believe, that the published transactions 
of these institutions are attracting, every year, more extensive 
notice and sympathy. These documents are, we apprehend, 
increasingly regarded as representing a great cause, and as giving 
evidence, important and authentic, though unavoidably imperfect, 
of its progress and of its prospects. 

Each of the Societies above-mentioned has annually put forth 
a Report of the proceedings of its Ministry. We believe that there 
has been no year, in which this has been omitted. Some of the 
Ministries have now been of several years’ standing; and the 
Reports of these, individually, would already make a small volume.” 


Of the purposes and labors of those who first entered upon this 
holy work, the Missionaries appointed by the London Society, Mr. 
Johns speaks in the following terms. 


** They saw, what, in other days, they had not ventured to imag- 
ine. They found ‘a lower depth’ than the lowest they had for- 
merly known. But they were not daunted. ‘They had firm minds 
and loving hearts ; and had entered upon their solemn duties with 
a resolution which was not to be shaken. Year after year, they 
have now gone forth among the suffering in mind, in body, and in 
estate, to interpret the unknown tongues of misery by the inspira- 
tions of human and heavenly love. ‘They felt the solemnity and 
the sublimity of their mission; and went forth with Apostolic 
fervor and devotedness, to do their high duties as the Apostles of 
want and woe. I[t was a lofty calling, and they felt its elevation ; 
it was a beautiful one, and they appreciated its beauty; it was 
trying, difficult, obscure, and often painful, but trial, difficulty, 
obscurity, and pain were felt to be inseparable from their under- 
taking, and prepared for as things to be overlooked or overcome. 
They have already produced results, which show to what an extent 
the wandering may be reclaimed, the fallen raised, the sinking 
supported, and which make it apparent that Christianity is yet 
equal to all it ever was spiritually equal to, in striking light out of 
darkness, and working redemption out of ruin.” 


The design of making this a domestic mission, a ministry at the 
houses of the poor, has been more closely followed in England, 
than in this country. Mr. Bowring, the minister employed in 
Birmingham, in his last annual Report uses the following language. 
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**] have constantly endeavored to act on the fact that 1 ama 
Domestic Missionary ; that my business is to fulfil, to the best of 
my abilities, the work of an evangelist, by going about from house 
to house. Hence, from the very commencement of my labors, my 
time has been mainly occupied in visiting. This | have ever 
regarded as the work | have undertaken to accomplish, and every 
thing besides has been held in subservience to it. However this 
grand part of ny duty has been discharged, | have not spared my 
bodily powers in its accomplishment. It is not for me to speak of 
whatever measure of success may have attended my exertions, and 
my sole object in mentioning this, is to account for the non-institu- 
tion of some things at the Thorp-street Chapel, which none can 
more earnestly desire to see carried into eflect than myself, but 
which | could not have superintended without infringing on the 
time dedicated to other, and in my view, more directly important 


purpose “haa 


The importance of the position which the Minister to the poor 
holds merely in an economical or political point in view, and in 
relation to the great social questions of the age, is well described 


by Mr. Johns. 


* The Minister to the poor should be no less a Christian philoso- 
pher than a Christian philanthropist. He is placed in cireumstan- 
ces from which he may draw knowledge, the benefit of which 
may have very distant issues. He comes in contact with some 
primary truths in their mightiest and least sophisticated manifes- 
tations. He reads some great laws of our nature from their 
original tables: and, even if we suppose those tables to have been 
broken, still he may collect and transcribe a sufficient portion from 
the fragments, to enable others to reunite them into more or less 
perfect wholes. If he do but give with fidelity his own impressions 
of what comes before him, much must eventually be done to throw 
light upon the sad problem of inverted civilization—of civilization 
undoing its own work in its own bosom. Much more will this be 
the cuse, if the frie nd of the poor, thus domesticated among their 
sorrows, be qualified and dispose {to reason out the facts before him 
to their principles, and to take from those principles the wisdom 


that will enable him to disarm them. We approximate to the 
mie 


knowledge of central heat and attraction, by descending into mines 
and caverns, for purposes of experiment and observation: and tt 
is by adescen lng into the soc ele ns and caves oj the earth? 
that we shall develop or establish those great and interesting prin- 
cipl s, which are to be bi yuerht to bear upon the future happiness 


of millions, and to lift the crushing load from those whose hearts 


! 
It Wou | have broke i. 
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The Domestic Mission in London is entrusted to Rev. R. K. 
Philp and Rev. W. Vidler, who have been employed in this service 
from its establishment. That in Liverpool, as we have remarked, 
is committed to Rev. J. Johas, known to many of our readers by 
his poetical effusions. The London Mission was instituted eight 
years, that in Liverpool six years ago. In Manchester “ three very 
able and efficient Ministers” have successively been employed ; the 
present incumbent of the office being Rev. J. Layhe, who succeed- 
ed Rev. Mr. Buckland. The Minister in Birmingham is Rev. T. 
Bowring, “who has written several approved educational books, 
and who has recently published a more extensive work of the 
historico-theological kind.” His third Report is before us. The 
Bristol Ministry * has been entrusted to the modest and able hands 
of Rev. J. Bayley.” This Mission is also in its fourth year. 
These Ministers concur in the views which they take of their 
work,—of the wants and the virtues of the poor—of the injustice 
of which society is guilty in first reducing them, through the force 
of bad institutions, to a condition so full of evils, and then refusing 
or neglecting to lift them out of this condition—of the almost insu- 
perable barrier which extreme physical need raises against the 
efforts of the religious teacher—and of the benign effects which yet 
may follow upon Christian instruction. Mr. Johns refers once 
and again to the virtues which often appear amidst the utmost 


wretchedness. We have room only for a short extract. 


** These Reports do not confine themselves to the sins of the neg- 
lected classes, or to their sorrows: they are written with an earnest 
desire to do justice to their virtues. This, we think, should be one 
of the foremost aims, as it would be one of the noblest fruits, of 
this beautiful and holy service. These indications of the fine com- 
munity of nature, which lifts the poor to the rich, and levels the 
rich with the poor (in the possession and exercise of those affec- 
tions and sympathies, which pour divine light through all the forms 
of our human clay)—the revealings of this community of nature, 
through the facts in which it speaks with most convincing power, 
will, we trust, do the cause of the forsaken the greatest and pur- 
est service in the waiks of society above them. The community of 
nature, of which we speak, receives, wherever it is mentioned, a 
ready assent, sentimental or sincere ; but is far, as yet, from being 
admitted as a living and quickening reality, by those upon whom, 
if'so received, it would operate with an energy that would regener- 
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ate them and their world. Once impressed with this truth, society 
would resolve itself into one vast committee for recalling and 
redeeming its outcasts. Civilization would feel that the true 
onward lies in the inward; and fold its dazzling wings, to brood 
over its neglected nest. Sucha time, we trust, must come, and is 
coming ; and it is to the disclosures made by these who have 
searched into the virtues as weli as the vices and sufferings of the 
poor, that we look, in great part, for the acceleration of its coming.” 


The closing paragraphs of the article in the Christian Teacher are 
particularly worthy of attention. 

* A collective review of the documents which have now been 
claiming our notice—or even of the extracts, which have been 
severally made from them—may, we think, suflice to convince 
those who take it, that a great work has been not only commenced, 
but carried on for a number of years, which, by the simplest and 
most hallowed machinery, is working out issues of high and 
unquestionable good. Every reader of these Reports, or of the 
passages which here represent them, must be struck by the tone 
in which they are written. No differences of temperament or 
acquirement in the writers affect them in this particular. ‘They 
are equally free from despondency and ostentation. They exhibit 
the same composed attention to the one point of giving the truth, 
and trusting to it for its consequences. This is the very spirit in 
which such papers should be written. Simplicity, in such cases, is 
both policy and power. We rejoice to see how uniformly these 
records refer us to men more anxious to enlighten by facts than to 
take advantage of feelings ; and who, wishing to found all they do 
upon the solid basis of principle, put from them, with quiet 
contempt, the language of fanaticism and sentimentality. 

In five of our great cities this experiment has now been going 
on for a greater or less length of time, but with one and the same 
impression on those who have associated for the trial of it—and 
that is, of its eminent usefulness, and unobtrusive but decided and 
gratifying success. We would ask, if this can be said of many 
other institutions, which have been working with it during the same 
period? Are their supporters as well satisfied with the results 
obtained by them? We do not ask this with any invidious design, 
but simply to show that there is no necessary connection between 
assistance given to a philanthropic object, and the satisfied assur- 
ance of philanthropic success. ‘This last must be won before it can 
be worn; and the institution which obtains and preserves it, is of 
course entitled to superior consideration and confidence. The 
Ministry to the poor,—though as yet tried on so small a scale, in 
comparison with the existing mass of neglectedness and distress, 
—has yet results to produce, which may entitle it to rank among 
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the most successful of the expedients that Christian benevolence 
has yet devised, to check the increase of human sin and to reduce 
the amount of human misery. 

The Christian world, we trust, will one day be more widely 
and practically aware of the advantages of this institution. Its 
recommendations are as unique as they should be irresistible. It 
is doing good upon a plan purely Evangelical and Apostolical. 
Born in a cottage, Christianity here returns to it: consummated on 
a cross, it deals with those who have need of all that the cross can 
do to comfort, to enlighten, and to save them. We hope the time 
is coming, when every city in the Empire will have its Ministry to 
the poor ; and we hope that the time will never come, when work- 
men will be wanting to the work, as long as the internal retrogres- 
sions of civilization shall need the meek self-devotion of wise and 
good men to reclaim them.” 


We must add, as a fitting conclusion to our own article, a pas- 
sage from Rev. Mr. Bowring’s last annual address to the friends of 
the Mission in Birmingham. His earnest words may be repeated 
to and by the friends of the Ministry at large in this land. 


**| desire to make no appeal to the feelings at the expense of 
the understanding ; but to them, in conjunction with the judgment, 
I do address myself; and would that my power were in this 
respect equal to my inclination. My brethren, | appeal to your 
hearts and minds on behalf of the poor,—the friendless,—the out- 
cast,—the sutlering,—the sick, and the dying; of the ignorant, 
and the vicious ; of the poor misguided sot; of him who is a miser- 
able slave to his own furious passions, and of him who has known 
few earthly friends ; or from whose side the friends of his youth 
have departed, and left him to bear his journey and burden alone. 
| appeal to you on behalf of the young, who need some kind hand 
to lead them up to manhood, some judicious counsellor to teach 
them how to shun the broad path tending to destruction ; and of the 
aged, who are sinking into the grave with no consoling voice to 
whisper in their ears as the dark valley is about to be trod. I 
appeal on behalf of the lone widow,—of her from whom the Lord 
hath taken away the head and staff, and who has to struggle 
unaided, and frequently unpitied, with the numberless evils that 
are in the world—let not such be neglected in the daily ministra- 
tion ; and on behalf of the hapless orphan, whose patrimony may 
be the world’s scorn, and the world’s destitution. For all these,— 
for suffering humanity, under every form, | plead ; and to you, as 
children of one Father,—as disciples of one Redeemer,—as heirs 
of one salyation,—as possessors of a common nature.” 

E. S. G. 
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Tue Hisrory of tue Curistian RELIGION AND CHURCH, DURING 
tHe Turee First Centuries. By Dr. Augustus Neander. 
Translated from the German by Henry John Rose. Philadel- 


phia and Boston ; Saxton, Peirce & Co.: 1845. pp. 466, Svo. ( 


The first three centuries of the Christian era form the battle- 
ground of the principal theological controversies of the present 
time. We ought to feel ourselves highly favored, therefore, in 
possessing the views of the first ecclesiastical historian of the age 
upon the whole subject. The present work is in itself complete, 
although forming the first part of a large work of which five vol- 
umes have already been published, and yet others are to be issued, 
until the whole history of Christianity shall be opened to us by the q 
author as a school of Christian experience. 

Neander’s work upon the Planting and Training of the Chris- 
tian Church by the Apostles is intended as introductory to the 
great History. A translation of it, by Mr. Ryland, was published 
last year in Edinburgh in two volumes. We trust that it may be 
re-printed here. 

The work upon the first three centuries is divided into five sec- 
tions, which are prefaced by an introductory view of the state of 
the world at the first appearance and early diffusion of the Gospel. 4 
The first section treats of the relation of the Christian Church to 
the unchristian world; the second, of the formation of the Church 
—its discipline and divisions ; the third, of Christian life and wor- 
ship; the fourth, of the formation and development of doctrines ; 
the fifth, of the history of the formation and development of doc- 
trines in the Catholic Church in opposition to the sects. 

We can merely touch upon some points that possess great prac- 
tical interest at present, or say a few words upon Neander’s views 
of the primitive Church and its worship, of primitive theology and 
theologians. 

We are happy that the translator is an Episcopalian, and that 


therefore we need not fear that the author is to be scouted as igno- 
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rant of his subject, unacquainted with the Fathers, and full of anti- 
Catholic rancor. It is no small tribute to Neander’s worth, that, 
holding such decided views of the early Church, he should not- 
withstanding his heresies be appealed to by an accomplished 
scholar of the English hierarchy for testimony upon the ages to 
which Episcopacy usually appeals for its sanctions. Mr. Rose 
puts in sundry disclaimers indeed, and pronounces his author far 
too radical in his opinions upon the government and rites of the 
early Christians. Yet these disclaimers are so many proofs of the 
historian’s worth. 

Neander denies that there was a distinct caste of priests in the 
early Church; maintains that Christ was the only priest, and that 
under him all disciples were an equal brotherhood. Gradually a 
regular priesthood was formed, at first consisting merely of those 
who had peculiar gifts for teaching or ruling, and finally forming 
a regular monarchical government. At first presbyter and episco- 
pus were convertible terms. By degrees the latter title was appli- 
ed exclusively to an especial order, at first to those who were call- 
ed to preside over the assembly of presbyters as equals, and finally 
to an established order of bishops, which blended Judaism with 
Christianity and revived the Levitical system. ‘The first two cen- 
turies were the period of pure Gospel brotherhood, although even 
then the elements were gathering which formed the Episcopacy 
and Papacy of subsequent ages. 

The only article of faith required of converts previously to bap- 
tism was the recognition of one God and of Jesus as the Messiah. 
Neander maintains that baptism was originally performed by 
immersion. Ile finds no apostolic authority for infant baptism, 
although he accounts for its rise by the early disposition to follow 
Jewish precedents, to connect the rite with the idea of cireumei- 
sion, and to attach the saving influence rather to the ceremony 
itself than to the subject’s state of mind. Baptism was usually 
immediately followed by the laying on of hands in token of adoption 
into the Christian priesthood by spiritual anointing. Afterwards 
the two things were separated, the laying on of hands became the 
prerogative of the bishops, and hence arose the rite of confirmation. 

As to the Lord’s Supper, it was originally connected with the 
daily meals, and made the close of the love-feast. Afterwards the 
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two were separated ; the love-feasts were held by themselves, and 
the Lord’s Supper became a part of every Sunday’s worship. It 
was a simple commemoration of our Saviour’s death, although in 
time it was regarded as a sacrifice. 

Neander gives a most interesting view of the development of 
doctrines in the first three centuries. The first controversies had 
little to do with what we deem essential doctrines, but related prin- 
cipally to the connection between the Old and New Covenants. 
The Judaizing and the spiritualizing sects that sprang up illus- 
trate the extreme tendencies of the human mind—the tendencies 
to gross materialism and to airy idealism. Jn the third century the 
great doctrinal controversies broke out. Yet the essentials of an 
orthodox faith then were far more liberal than the requirements of 
subsequent Orthodoxy. Origen and Tertullian may be considered 
as the representatives of the two great tendencies of theology in 
the second century. ‘The one headed the rational, the other the 
dogmatic party. Different features marked all! the great Christian 
communities. Alexandrian theology was most philosophical, that of 
Antioch most exegetical, that of Asia Minor most practical, that of 
Rome most ecclesiastical, that of Carthage or North Africa most 
doctrinal. 

We reluctantly stay our pen. We commend the book to our 
readers. As to the author’s own views of God, man and salva- 
tion, we see in them, so far as shown, nothing to condemn. He 
bows in submission to God as present in Christ, and is no slave to 


man. 


“ Three Experiments in Living,” “ Life and Times of Martin 
Luther,” “ Life and Times of Thomas Cranmer.” ete. Came 
bridge : John Owen. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 336, 302. 

We are again indebted to Mrs. Lee, for two very interesting 
volumes As in the Life and Tiines of Luther and Cranmer, she 
has selected a most important period of religious history, and ina 
simple and graphic style embodied more than we could remember 


after we had read through ponderous tomes. ‘This is the great 





Tue Hucuenots 1n France anp America. By the author of 
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benefit of Mrs. Lee’s writings. She has brought down from dusty 
shelves of libraries and made accessible to the popular mind those 
great but forgotten events by which the world has been carried 
forward, and made familiar the names of the men who in times gone 
by took up the cause of Christianity, and suffered for truth and free- 
dom and duty’s sake. [ere is the story of the ** slaughtered saints,” 
who when the Roman power was triumphant, and her priests, clothed 
in scarlet, endeavored with fire and the sword to suppress every 
whisper of dissent, meekly bore their testimony and cheerfully 
shed their blood in the cause of the Reformed religion. In the 
pages of The Huguenots the successive events pass before us like 
the scenes of a solemn tragedy, and it is impossible to close the 
book without a deeper impression of the power of the soul, under 
the influence of religion, to rise above external circumstances and 
to maintain its cheerfulness and integrity amid the direst tempta- 
tions and woes. 

The reader will recur with peculiar interest to the three chap- 
ters on the [luguenots in America, and regret that it was not 
consistent with the writer’s plan to enter into a more full history 
of these suflering exiles. But short as the account is, we predict 
that new pilgrimages will be made to Mayo’s hill in Oxford. There 
the traveller will find the outlines of the rude fort which defended 
the feeble pilgrims from Indian butcheries; there, the hearthstone 
where at length their blood was spilled. ‘There still is the vine 
flourishing under our New England sky, which ripened its fruit on 
the sunny hills of France ; and there the rose-bush, on which for a 
century and a half the roses have blossomed and faded, that once 
adorned the gardens of Rochelle. 

The value of these volumes is very much enhanced by the addi- 
tion of letters and extracts of letters from Dr. Channing, probably 
to the author—giving us a foretaste of that rich store which, we 
athered from his various friends 


T 
ben] 


trust, will before many months be 
at home and abroad. The connexion between the Appendix and 
the main body of the work may at first seem remote, but associa- 
tions which the writer explains will obtain the sympathy of the 
reader, and we sincerely thank her for the brief, but touching 
sketch she has given of the impressions made on her miad by one 


whom she knew in the intimacy of friendship. 
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A Sermon, preached in King’s Chapel, August 6, 1843, the Sun- 
day after the Funeral of the Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D. 
By N. L. Frothingham, minister of the First Church. Boston: 


Little & Brown. 


Tuts is not a sermon to be carefully abridged. It must be read. 
We can give no abstract of its topics; they will not show the 
beauty with whic 
thought, the terseness of the expression, the tenderness of the 
Dr. Frothingham knew him of whom he spoke through 
the intercourse of a long friendship, and he said what was true in 
the words of an admiring and bereaved love. He but incidentally 
alludes to Dr. Greenwood’s personal history, but he portrays the 
features of his character, as they were reflected from his private 


life and from his exercise of the public functions with which he 


sensibilities, his manners so simple yet so fitted to secure esteem, his 
exercises and tendencies as a theologian, his gifts as a preacher, 
are sketched in lines which remind us of one of Retscl’s drawings, 
where a few touches of the pencil tell more than the crowded pictures 
of other artists. 


elaboration, which is here inscribed with the name of the departed. 


SE, preached to the North Church and Society, Sale m, 
Mass., August 
Hon. Benjamin Pickman. By John Brazer, D. D., Pastor of 


the North Church and Society. Printed by request—not pub- 
5 | | 


Mr. Pickman was a man whose character and services during a 
long life entitled him to special notice from the pulpit after his 
death, and are a sutlicient reason 
though * not publ 
and should be honored. ‘The examples of the good who have depart- 


ed are guides and encouragemeats to the living. Mr. Pickman had 





1843. pp. 28, Svo. 
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h the work is executed—ihe justness of the ¢ 


His intellectual endowments and habits, his moral 


t isan exquisite memorial, of chaste but costly 


0, IS43, the Sunday succeeding the di ath of 
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for our noticing this Discourse, 
shed.” “ The memory of the just is blessed, 
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almost completed his eightieth year when by the overturning of 
his carriage his system received a shock which in a few weeks 
occasioned his death; but though he had been for several years 
removed from public observation, he was once an active and hon- 
orable merchant, an upright member of various political bodies, 
where his influence was felt upon the affairs of both the State and 
the nation, a prominent citizen of his native place where he was 


held in honor, and an efficient friend of the religious interests and 


_ 
v 


institutions of this part of the country. Ilis intellectual powers 
and acquisitions placed him among the distinguished men of his 
time, his moral principles secured universal respect and confidence, 
his benevolence was large and various, and his religious persua- 
sions were held with a strength of faith which sustained him 
through the trials of infirmity and in the hour of death, as well as 
amidst the scenes of responsible duty. In opinion, “ he was an 
enlightened, decided, thorough, consistent Unitarian ;” and his 
‘ position as President of the Directors of the Divinity School at 
Cambridge showed how little he was disposed to avoid a confes- 
sion of the faith which he cherished. 

Dr. Brazer’s Discourse is, in greater part, devoted to the correc- 
tion of an error into which many persons fall—some from modesty, 
and others from indolence—* an under-estimate of the importance 


} 


of our influence as individuals.” 


While he cautions his hearers 
against the opposite vice of undue self-esteem, he endeavors to 
make them receive and feel the truth concerning the relations 
which every one holds towards society. ‘ All the good and all 
the harm that prevail,” he remarks, “ are to be traced ultimately 
to the agency of individuals”—not of “ persons of high and authen- 
tic genius ” alone, but of every man, in whatever condition of life. 
No one is without influence, and no good example is lost. Nor is 
the possession of rare and efficient talent demanded only by the 
claims of high station; ordinary circumstances often require not 
less of energy and resource. A bad influence, moreover, emana- 
ting from an individual, is even more extensive in its effects than 
a beneficent influence, and reaches far beyond its immediate action, 
while it involves the consequences of unfaithfulness to a solemn 
trust. He then adduces the character of his late friend and par- 


ishioner in illustration of the value of individual agency and exam- 
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ple, and describes this character, especially in its prominent 
features—of conscientiousness, benevolence, and veneration. — It is 
a delineation which justice required and affection prompted. 


Tue Cuitp’s Frienp; designed for Families and Sunday Schools, 
Conducted by Eliza L. Follen. Vol. I. No. 1. October, 1843. 


Boston: L. C. Bowles. pp. 36, 12mo. 


Tue announcement of a new periodical publication, designed 
especially for the young, and conducted by Mrs. Follen, was wel- 
comed by all who remembered the Teacher’s Manual when under 
the care of the same accomplished editor. ‘That such a publica- 
tion may be useful, or that it is in fact needed, no one can doubt. 
Other religious denominations besides ours have availed them- 
selves of this means of influence—only the more efficient, because 
it is addressed to the unformed mind and tender heart. The 
present undertaking is, we think, sure of a cordial reception. 
There are marks of haste in the preparation of the first number, 
which do not lessen our confidence in the future character of the 
work. The criticisms which we have seen upon this number, com- 
pared with those which we had made in our own minds, remind us 
how impossible it is to please all tastes. We do not, for example, ob- 
ject to the account of the Pic-nic at Dedham, and see in it no occa- 
sion to fear that the Child’s Friend will be made the organ of a one- 
sided Abolitionism ; but we do disapprove of giving a child legends, 
whether in prose or poetry, respecting Jesus, and we more than 
question the justice of the epithet * beautiful” as applied to the 
spurious tales of his infancy or “ boyhood.” One fault, which 
needs only a little attention for its remedy, we notice in the care- 
lessness of the punctuation, which renders some passages obscure, 
and converts others into nonsense. There are other evidences of 
a negligent perusal of proof-sheets. We mention these blemishes 
not for the sake of finding fault, but because they seriously affect 
the favor with which a book is received, and may hinder its 
success. We have no hesitation in commending the Child's 
Friend to a wide circulation. 
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Domestic InteiiiceNce or THE Montru.—No event of special inter- 
est has occurred in our denomination since our last publication, except 
that which has clothed all our churches in mourning, and been felt as a 
bereavement by many in other portions of the Christian Chureh—the 
death of Rev. Henry Ware jr. D. D., which took place at Framingham 
on the 22d of September. He had for several weeks been so prostrated 
by successive attacks of a disease, which left scarcely a hope of his res- 
toration even to the feeble health which alone he has for years enjoyed, 
that the final stroke gave no surprise, though it inflicted a keen pang on 
unnumbered hearts. The funeral solemnities were observed in the 
College Chapel at Cambridge, and the interment took place among the 
shades of Mount Auburn.—Our record of Ordinations and Dedications 
we shall resume in our next number. The new meeting-house at 
Charlestown N. HL. is completed, and the days for the settlement of 
pastors over the churches in Jamaica Plain and Lynn are fixed, and 
will soon be determined, we presume, for Watertown, Brighton, and 
Nashua.—Tlhe congregations in the city are resuming their usual winter 
appearance, aud the various meetings, in addition to those held on the 
Lord’s day, which were suspended by the summer, will be soon re-estab- 
lished. We trust they will be conducted with mingled fervor and char- 
ity.—Our city seems to harbor every form of religious teaching. We 
have seen an advertisement placarded in the streets inviting people to 
attend in a certain hall, to hear “the ancient Gospel,” but we have not 
learned the character of this new ineculeation of the Christian faith. 
We went however the other evening into a meeting conducted by a 
Mormonite preacher, who had succeeded in filling one of the largest 
halls in Boston with curious listeners. His discourse contained no 
allusion to the Book of Mormon, but was founded on a literal interpre- 
tation of figurative language of Seripture—The increase of the Roman 
Catholic Church in New England is a fact which deserves attention, not 
as an occasion of alarm, but of inquiry into its causes. It was lately 
brought to our mind in passing an edifice the exterior of which is nearly 
completed in South Boston. It is intended for a Catholic church, is 
built of granite, in Gothic style, and though not large, will, when com- 
pleted, be one of the most elegant buildings in the country. Other 
houses of public worship for the use of members of this Communion 
we frequently hear of as in progress, and the recent dedication of a 
“College” in the town of Worcester is a proof of the industry with 
which the Catholic clergy extend the means of diffusing their faith. 
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SunpayScnoor Socirety.—The fifteenth annual Report of this Soci- 


ety, of which we gave as full an abstract as our limits would permit in 
our notice of the meeting at which it was presented, has been printed, 
together with an account of the speeches and proceedings on the anni- 
versary. The Report at the time seemed to us to possess unusual 
excellence, and the whole pamplilet will reward a careful perusal. We 
are surprised at the fact, that there are only ninety-eight annual sub- 
seribers. We shouid have expected to count them by hundreds rather 
than by tens. If the officers of the Society donot depend on money as 
the chief means of its agency, still we are confident that, they will find 
judicious methods of expenditure, when entrusted with funds ; and 
whether it be human nature or the Yankee character which we must 
regard as the cause, there can be no doubt that meu feel a greater inter- 
est in an institution to which they pay something. We advise the 
friends of this Society therefore for their own sake to put their names 


upon the list of subscribers. 


Worcester Sunpay Scnoot Socirry.—The meetings and Reports 
of this Society are among the most valuable that are ever brought 
under our notice. Within its proper sphere it aets modestly but 
efficiently, and every year gathers new proof of its usefulness. The 
ninth annual Report is drawn up by the Secretary, Rev. E. H. Sears, 
and contains important suggestions, particularly upon an organiza- 
tion of the Sunday School which should cause it to “include a whole 
congregation, arranged in circles or divisions, such as age or conve- 
nience might suggest, in each of which there should be free communion 
upon the great interests of man.” We entirely agree in the remark, 
that “the perfect Sabbath School would be one so organized, that its 
members should never leave it, but in whieh they would rise, from the first 
simpler elements, through the higher forms of religious truth, with text- 
books adapted to every period of lite, from the ehild up to the woman 
or the man.” 

This Report gives the following statement of the number of teachers 
and pupils in the Schools connected with the Society, premising that in 
three of the towns the numbers are taken from the returns of the pre- 
vious year, and showing that the whole number of persons connected 
with the fourteen schools is 2433. We are particularly glad to observe 
that inall but four of the congregations Bible classes have been estab- 


lished. 
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Scholars. Teachers. Bible Class. ‘Total. 





Harvard, 50 15 25 ‘ 
Lancaster, 200 27 60 287 
Leicester, 39 11 50 
Marlborough, 130 26 25 165 
Worcester, 200 35 20 255 
Leominster, 261 46 54 361 
Bolton, 65 Is 8 
Northborough, 130 22 18 170 
Grafton, 90 14 8 112 
Fitchburg, 172 30 40 242 
Sterling, 207 36 25 270 
Framingham, 112 16 16 144 
Berlin, 65 12 77 
Southborough, 115 12 127 
1836 320 291 2433 


Cuarceston Unrrarnian Book ano Tract Sociery.—Each year 
brings us proof, in the annual Report of this Society, that our friends in 
South Carolina are not negligent of the interests of Christian truth in 
their region. The twenty-second Report, rendered the last May, informs 
us that “between fifty and sixty copies of the Tracts of the American 
Unitarian Association have been distributed to the subscribers regular- 
ly onee a mouth.” Other tracts and larger works have also been pur- 
chased or re-printed for distribution, The annual income of the Socie- 
ty is about $100, and is all expended in this way. The members are 
necessarily confined to Rev. Dr. Gilman’s congregation, which, it is 
stated, “las never exhibited a more flourishing aspect either internally 
or externally ;” and “during the considerable period of the Society’s 
existence it has probably in no year exhibited more encouraging symp- 


* than in the last. 


toms of activity and life 





Generat Peace Convention.—This assembly, which has excited 
much attention in Europe, and is worthy of much more, both there 
and in this country, originated with a well-known philanthropist, 
Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, during his visit to the United States, 
On the evening of July 20, 1841, an informal meeting of several persons 
interested in the cause of Peace was held in Boston at his request, for 
32 
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the purpose of considering a proposal made io lim by Hon. William 
Jay of New York, to petition the various Governments of the civilized 
world for the insertion, in their international treaties, of an article for 


the submission of future differences to the arbitration of a third power. 
This proposal was approved by the meeting, and on the suggestion that 
the general Anti-slavery Convention to be held in London this sum- 
mer would afford a good opportunity for presenting the subject to the 
friends of Peace who might be there assembled, Mr. Sturge proposed 
a general Peace Convention there at the same time, which was also 
approved by the meeting. A copy of the record of these proceedings 
was carried by him to England, and presented to the Committee of the 
London Peace Society, by whom the suggestion was favorably receiv- 
ed, and who took the necessary measures for calling the Convention. 
The Convention met at Freemasons’ Hall in London, June 22, 1843, 
and continued its sessions tor three days. Of 334 delegates appointed 
—22 from Great Britain and Ireland, 26 from: the United States, and 6 
from the continent of Exurope—the actual attendance was about 150, 
with a respectable company of auditors of both sexes. Charles Hind- 
ley, Esq., M. P. was chosen President. Among the names of the Vice 
Presidents we notice John Tappan, Amasa Walker and Thomas Cock 


from this country, and the Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Liancourt of 


Paris; and in the list of Secretaries Rey. G. C. Beckwith, of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. 

Several members of Parliament, and other distinguished individuals, 
clergymen and laymen, participated in the deliberations. One of the 


rules adopted at the opening of the Convention provided, that, “ the 


fundamental principle not being open to discussion, the attention of 


the members should be exclusively directed to the consideration and 
adoption of such means as may most speedily and certainly effect the 
great objectin view.” The proposal of Judge Jay formed a prominent 
topic of discussion, and several papers were read and resolutions pass- 
ed on other points connected with the cause, These papers were 
ordered to be printed, and will constitute valuable documents for the 
public. The Convention was followed by a public meeting held at 
Exeter Hall on Monday, June 26, when remarks were made, and reso- 
lutions offered or sustained, by several gentlemen, of England and 
America. ‘The Marquis de la Rochefoucauld Lianeourt made some 
remarks in French, which were translated by Dr. Bowring. 

Without giving more particular statements of these meetings, for 
which we would direct our readers to the October number of the 
Idvocate of Peace, copies of which, we understand, will be extensively 
circulated, and whieh we should be glad to learn was taken and read 
by every one of our subseribers, we will merely remark that they were 
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characterized by a spirit of calmness, devotion and harmony quite 


unusual in such large and mixed assemblies; that they evinced an 
increase of pacific principles—even extending to political leaders— 
beyond the expectation of those who are engaged in their promotion ; 
and that the measures adopted, if faithfully executed and adequately 
sustained by the benevolence of the age, cannot fail to produce an 
important change in the political aspect of the world, and to render the 
recurrence of war on any great scale almost impossible, Deputations 
from the Coavention, with an “ Address to the Government of the civil- 
ized world,” were sent to the Sovereigns of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium; by all of whom they were received with a respectful atten- 
tion, beyond the ordinary expressions of diplomatic urbanity. The 
Address is also to be presented to the President of the United States, 
and, we believe, to the rulers of other nations. It has likewise been 
published for general perusal. It will not probably form a ground of 
large expectation in the public mind, as it has become customary to 
ascribe to rulers and ministers of State an indifference, or rather a 
polite contempt for all representations of a religious or philanthropic 
nature—an imputation undoubtedly justified by the character usually 
exhibited by Courts and Cabinets; but we incline to hope that some 
change is in progress in this respect; if not, however, public attention 
will yet be roused by the eclat of the favorable reception of pacific 
appeals in high places, and this will be one step gained in the promo- 
tion of the cause. 

The associated friends of Peace, both in Europe and America, have 
reason to congratulate themselves on the progress and results of this 
Convention. The union it has formed, in sentiment and purpose, of 
so many minds holding real diversities of opinion on points of less 
moment; the order, efficiency, and harmony with which its proceed- 
ings were marked; and the respect it commanded from all whose 
attention was drawn to it, including individuals of the highest rank and 
influence, together with the public press, all forbid the idea that it can 
in any way prove an obstruction to the cause of Peace; while the char- 
acter of the measures matured or recommended gives promise that an 
impression may be made on the people of every civilized community, 
greater than has ever yet been effected, in dispelling the illusions of 
mistaken interest or fancied honor, and in restraining the vielence of 
destructive passion, by which war has so often been instigated or pro- 
tracted. If nothing however be immediately gained in this way, the 
certain increase of laborers in the cause, its elevation to a higher 
position of publicity and respectability, and the removal of uncertainty 
respecting its definite object, and of misapprehensions of its character, 
are important points secured by the instrumentality of the Convention, 
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Irish Unitarian Caristian Socrety.—The annual meeting of this 
Association was held in Dublin on Tuesday evening, May 2, 1843. The 
anniversary sermons were preached on the previous Sunday, by*Rev. 
George Armstrong of Bristol, England, who in the morning discoursed 
on the right of private judgment, and in the evening on Unitarianism. 
The Rotunda, in which the meeting was held on Tuesday, was “dense- 
ly crowded,” and great “ spirit and enthusiasm were displayed.” The 
Report of the Committee for the last year “ contained much that was 
gratifying and encouraging, the sales of books and tracts by the Soci- 
ety were last year unusually large, its funds and resources are in a 
satisfactory condition, and the number of members and subscribers has 
considerably increased.” The Report was accepted after a speech by 
Rey. Dr. Drummond, “of great animation and power” followed by 
Richard Carmichael Esq. Addresses were also made by Andrew Car- 
michael Esq., Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Rev. Edward F, Day, Robert An- 
drews Esq., John Armstrong Esq., Rev. John Scott Porter of Belfast, 
Mr. H. J. Preston of London, and James Houghton Esq. We copy the 
resolutions on which Mr. Porter and Mr. Houghton founded their 
remarks :— 


“That on this, as on former oecasions, we are desirous of placing on 
record our feelings of friendly sympathy with our Christian Unitarian 
brethren in Great Britain, America, and the continent of Europe; that 
we rejoice in the able and effective vindications of Christian truth and 
liberty which have proceeded trom them; that we congratulate them 
on the suecess whieh has attended their exertions, and feel for them in 
the arduous struggles in which they are engaged in detence of our 
common rights and privileges; and that we shall continue to co-operate 
with them in every measure which may tend to promote the progress 
of our common cause.” 


“That in recording the death, we would unite with all who worthily 
appreciated him, in rendering our public tribute to the memory of that 
great and good man, the illustrious Channing, the powerful and un- 
shrinking defender of pure Christianity and the rights of our race ; that 
we would raise for him a fitting monument in the hearts and affections 
of mankind, by testifying our love for the deep, devoted piety that sane- 
tified his lite and breathes in his deathless pages ; our admiration of his 
earnest solicitude aud noble exertions jor the diffusion of Peace, for the 
redemption of the demoralized and oppressed, and the extirpation of 
Slavery, that odious system which degrades man, the image of God, into 
a chattel, and with but partial exceptions fixes an indelible stigma upon 
the churehes of America of every creed; and our veneration tor all the 
great works of love and merey in which he was engaged, wherein we 
recognise in all their loveliness and power those exalted and glorious 
principles of love to God and our neighbor, which our common Re- 
deemer has declared to be the essence of that holy Religion which he 
taught.” 
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Trish Unirartan Society ror tue Dirrvsion or CHRISTIAN 
Kyvow.tepee.—In connexion with the preceding article of intelligence 


we may notice the anniversary of this Society, established in the North 
of Ireland, as the Irish Unitarian Society is confined in its action prin- 
cipally to the Southern part of the Island. “The principal view with 
which it was established was the sale and distribution of Unitarian 
works, and such other publications as might tend to promote the dif- 
fusion of an enlightened and liberal knowledge of Gospel truth.” The 
last annual meeting was held at Belfast, December 2, 1842. The ser- 
mons which were preached on the occasion by Rey. Dr. Drummond 
have been noticed in a previous number of the Miscellany (Vol. vii. p.) 
Among the resolutions which were passed were two which should be 
re-published in this country, viz.— 


“That we tender to our brethren of the Unitarian faith in Great 
Britain and America the expression of our sincere admiration and grat- 
itude for the exertions they have made, and are still making, for the 
promotion of those great principles which we hold in common, and tor 
the cause of human improvement in Knowledge and virtue ; and espe- 
cially for those important publications which have issued from the pens 
of their gifted scholars and divines,—by which our hearts have been 
cheered and established, and by which we trust that, in many instan- 
ces, prejudice has been dispelled, error shaken from her seat, and the 
way prepared for the reception of the holy doctrines of the Gospel Faith, 
in their primitive simplicity and purity.” 


“That we cannot separate without expressing our heartfelt sympathy 
with our Unitarian brethren in America and throughout the world, on 
the death of the illustrious Dr. Channing. In no place were his writ- 
ings more extensively circulated than in Belfast—his lofty genius more 
admired, and his pure and catholic philanthropy more revered. Al- 
though America may glory in him as her son, universal liberty, civiliza- 
tion and religion, unite in hatling him as one of their most eloquent and 
illustrious advocates in the present age; and that we mourn his loss, 
as that of a great and good Christian Philanthropist and divine, whose 
writings are eminently calculated to promote the true principles of 
genuine Christianity.” 


Ascent or Vesuvius.—We have been permitted to copy part of a let- 
ter written by Rev. A. B. Muzzey to a friend, under date of Naples, July 
21, 1843. Our readers will be glad to hear of his welfare, as well as to 
have a page from his travels, which he may himself be surprised, but 
we hope not offended, to see in print. 

Yesterday it was my precious privilege to visit that sublime work 
of God, Vesuvius. A party of six, we left our hotel at 1 1-2 o’clock in 
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the morning, in a carriage. At 3 we reached the house where we 
exchanged our vehicle for ponies. Starting with them at 4 1-2, we rode 
through a lovely scene, where flowers and fruits regaled our senses, as 
we gently ascended the mountain for five miles. We came now toa 
hermitage, where the monks of a certain convent entertain all who 
ascend Vesuvius. From this point we rode until we were within half 
a mile of the summit. Ata quarter of 6 our feet stood on the erater of 
that majestic work. 

The first impression produced by it was, to my mind, perfectly over- 
whelming. The detonations of the voleano broke on the ear witha + 
deep and solemn uniformity. Far down as the eye could reach, we 
saw two mighty apertures, through which issued, with alternate erup- 
tions, volumes of dense smoke and detached portions of burning lava. 
The beauty of the curling clouds, as they rose and formed one broad 
canopy above, was truly surpassing. My companions remained on the 
edge of the crater; but I felt irresistibly disposed myself to descend 
Within it as far as any previous traveller had ventured. Aceordingly, 
taking a guide, | commenced my downward walk. And yet it could 
searcely be called a walk, tor 1 was compelled at first to use my hands, i 
and leap from crag to crag down the precipitous steeps. [soon came 
to a spot where smoke and a sulphurous vapor were poured gushingly 
forth. And now each step brought me nearer and nearer to the yawn- 
ing chasm. The rocks on which I stood were first warm, then hot, 
until at length I could employ my hands no longer, except to guide a 
staffamong the ledges and crevices, that promised me a slight assis- 
tance. 

Meantime the sulphur increased so rapidly, that I found it difficult to 
inhale the atmosphere. At one time I supposed this circumstance 
would compel me to return instantly ; but recovering my breath, I went 
slowly forwards. Now the sound of the successive eruptious became 
almost deafening. The discharge of artillery does not compare with it; 
nor yet does the roll of the distant thunder. The reverberations seem- 
ed constantly to increase—around, above, below, peal upon peal. I 
went onward, until I reached a spot where fresh lava had fallen at my 
side; and this seemed as far as safety would permit me to go. My 
guide went to the very borders of the bursting crater, but [induced him 
to remain only a moment. No words can portray my sensations, as I 
looked up from this point. To feel myself so far below the earth’s 
surface was impressive, but to consider also that I was in the very 
bosom of that tremendous agent, which had rushed forth in former 
ages, and might even at this moment, to lay waste fields, gardens, and 
cities in its awful march, was completely overwhelming. If terror be an 
element of the sublime, then I enjoyed a truly sublime prospect; for 
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nothing could add to the effect of that moment. By an arduous path 
I retraced my stpps, and was reluctantly, | confess, soon obliged to 
forego the intense interest of standing within the mountain-high walls 
of the far-renowned Vesuvius. 

Our descent afforded several magnificent views below. There lay 
the celebrated Torre del Greco, which has been three times deluged by 
the eruptions of this volcano, There also was Resina, built actually 
upon the city-top of the deeply buried Hereulaneum. And, richer 
than all, the Bay, the exquisitely beautiful Bay of Naples. - Vesuvius on 
its summit is craggy, sullen and barren ; ere long, as you descend, you 
come to a tew stinted vines; then follows a better growth of the mul- 
berry, the luxuriant vine, and the golden apricot. Flowers of a thou- 
sand hues, and laden with perfumes, accompany the traveller down to 
its very base. 

After leaving Vesuvius, we visited the far known ruins of Pompeii, 
and then Herculaneum—but I must forbear to describe theni at this 


time. 


Memoirs or THe Socint—The last Christian Reformer contains a 
letter to the editor from Dr. Thomas Rees of Londen respecting a work 
which he has long had in contemplation, and for which he has collee- 
ted large materials. It will supply a deficiency in relisious literature, 
which no one is better able to fill than Dr. Rees. We shall await its 
appearance with some impatience, though we fear that it may be some 
time before its publication. Meanwhile our readers will be gratified 
with his own account of his plan. 


“It may not be uninteresting to your readers to be furnished with some 
uecount of the work to whieh your reviewer has adverted. The title 
under which it may hereafter appear is not yet definitively tixed. “ Me- 
moirs of the Lives and ‘Times of the Soeini,” is, however, a designation 
which will convey a general idea of its object and contents, My origi- 
nal intention was, to write a life of Lielius Socinus, and to incorporate 
with it brief memoirs of other eminent Italians who, at the same period, 
quitted the communion of the Church of Rome, embraced similar theo- 
logical opinions, exposed themselves to the same dangers, and, in like 
manner, sought safety from the agents of the Inquisition in a voluntary 
exile from their native country. * * * Tat ouce determined to en- 
large my plan, and to embrace in it, though in a compendious form, 
the whole subject of the attempts at the Reformation of Religion in 
Italy in the sixteenth century, 

The “Memoirs of the Lives and Times of the Secini” will then 
comprise, 1. A Memoir ot Lelius Socinus, preceded by brief notices 
of the earlier members of his family, who long maintained an eminent 
rank in their native country as Jurists, 


? 
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2. Memoirs of several other Italians, the contemporaries of Lelius, 
who embraced similar religious opinions. 

In this part of the work, which embraces the subject of the Unitarian 
Reformation, will be given an account of the “College,” or religious 
association, at Vincenza, in which the representation given of that 
society by the earlier Unitarian historians, and strongly controverted by 
Mosheim and Dr. M’Cree, will be proved by ample and decisive evi- 
dence to be in every material particular strictly correct. 

3. A Compendious Account of the attempts to promote the Reforma- 
tion of Religion in several districts of Italy on the part of eminent 
persons who, while they dissented from the tenets and worship of the 
Church of Rome, concurred, in their general views of religious doc- 
trine, with the German or the Swiss Retormers. 

4, The Memoirs of Lelius Socinus and the other Unitarian Reform- 
ers will carry the history into Switzerland. In this fourth division, 
then, an account will be given of the impediments thrown by the Swiss 
Reformers in the way of the Italian Unitarian fiigitives to profess and 
propagate their opinions. This will furnish oceasion to review the 
conduct of Calvin at Geneva in his treatment of Servetus, Leelius Soci- 
nus and others, whose theological speculations he disapproved; and 
also to consider the strenuous, and, in some cases, the fatal opposition 
encountered by the Italian exiles from the leading Reformers in other 
cities and churches of Switzerland, whenever their sentiments were 
brought prominently forward to public view. In this portion of the 
Ilistory some notice will be taken of the Anabaptists of Switzerland, 
many of whom held liberal opinions, which subjected them to severe 
persecutions, 

From this statement it will be seen, that the portion of my work which 
relates to the Life and Times of Lielius Socinus will comprehend the 
whole subject of the Italian Reformation in the sixteenth century. But 
in order fully to understand the principal bearings of this Reformation, 
it is of importance to look back at the state of religious opinions in Italy 
for some centuries antecedently to this period. For this reason T pur- 
pose prefixing to the History an introductory chapter, to be devoted to 
an account of the various Dissenting or “ heretical” seets which arose 
and multiplied in Italy trom the tenth to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and which, notwithstanding their apparent suppression by the 
Inquisition, left a general and indelibie impression on the public mind, 
adverse to the doctrines and worship of the Church of Rome, that con- 
tributed in no slight measure to the production and success of the great 
religious movement of the sixteenth century. 

A second general division of my subject is intended to comprise a 
Memoir of the Lite and Times of Faustus Socinus, and to embrace the 
subsequent history of Unitarianism in Poland, Transylvania, &c., and of 
the tate of those Unitarian confessors who were driven into exile on the 
dissolution of the Polish chureles in the seventeenth century. But of 
this branch of my design it would be premature to say any thing more 
at present, 

Your reviewer will see, from this rapid sketch of my plan, that T have 
undertaken no light or easy task. ‘There is, however, no part of it for 
which I have not collected valuable materials; and I ean assure him 
that I am not a little anxious to proceed to the accomplishment of it as 
expeditiously as circumstances will permit.” 












